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Ten-tifteen  in  England  and  the  London  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  offices  of  The  Chartered  Hank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China  have  already  opened  to  the  public. 
.\t  New  York  the  day’s  work  has  not  yet  begun.  In 
the  East  at  Colombo  it  is  tea-time  and  in  Hong  Kong 
business  is  finished  for  another  day.  But  wherever 
business  men  engaged  in  the  Eastern  trade  may  be, 
they  will  find  at  the  nearest  branch  of  The  Chartered 
Bank  up-to-the-minute  information,  skilled  assistance 
and  efficient  banking  services. 

THE  CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA  AND  CHINA 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1853) 

Head  Office  :  38  Bishopsgate,  E.C.2. 

Manchester  Branch  :  52  Mosley  Street,  Manchester  2. 

Liverpool  Branch :  27  Derby  House,  Liverpool  2. 

Newr  York  Agency ;  65  Broadway,  New  York,  6. 

Branches  of  the  Bank  are  established  at  most  centres  of 
commercial  importance  throughout  Southern  and 
South-Eastern  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
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After  six  years  of  fighting,  the  issue  in  Indo-China 
js  still  as  undecided  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  and, 
from  the  French  point  of  view,  even  worse.  The 
French  withdrawals  during  the  last  few  weeks  leave 
them  in  the  same  defensive  positions  which  they  held 
before  the  offensives  under  the  late  General  de  Lattre 
de  Tassigny  last  autumn.  In  addition,  the  Viet  Minh 
were  able  to  strengthen  their  ties  with  Communist  China, 
and  what  looked  like  a  local  conflict  a  few  years  ago,  is 
now  rapidly  beginning  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  an 
international  danger  point  of  Korean  dimensions.  France  is 
suffering  painfully  under  the  astronomic  costs  of  keeping 
an  expeditionary  corps  of  about  200,000  men  in  Indo- 
China,  and  American  military  aid  has  been  slow  and  not 
up  to  the  expectations  of  the  French.  In  fact,  it  seems 
now  certain  that  a  deadkxk  has  been  reached  where 
either  a  peaceful  compromise  will  have  to  be  reached 
between  France  and  the  Viet  Minh,  or  the  fight 
will  have  to  be  conducted  on  a  United  Nations  basis  as 
in  Korea.  There  are  signs  that  steps  have  been  taken  in 
both  directions.  There  have  been  American  hints  that 
the  United  Nations  may  have  to  fight  the  advance  'of 
Communism  in  Indo-China.  and  there  have  been  decided 
steps  in  the  United  States  to  hasten  up  military  deliveries 
to  that  theatre  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
reliably  reported  that  there  have  been  signs  that  both 
sides  are  looking  for  ways  and  means  to  end  the  struggle. 
Flo  Chi  Minh  is  said  to  have  asked,  so  far  unsuccessfully, 
for  Indian  mediation.  Indo-China’s  strategic  position  in 
the  anti-Communist  defence  of  South-East  Asia  is  such 
that  a  compromise  may  be  acceptable  to  the  West  only 
if  there  were  reasonable  assurances  that  the  country 
would  not  fall  under  Communist  domination  and  that 
there  would  be  no  risk  of  a  Chinese  invasion  It  is 
certainly  true  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  an  active  Communist 
who.  between  1923  and  1945  worked  for  the  Communist 
cause  in  Siam.  Hong  Kong  and  China.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  for  some  years  before  1947,  his 
moderate  statements  as  well  as  his  actions  seemed  to 
prove  that  he  realised  that  Communism  was  not  the  ideal 
solution  for  Indo-China  and  that  he  put  the  struggle  for 
independence  above  party  politics-  The  fact  that  he  still 
manages  to  retain  the  loyalty  of  many  non-Communists. 
and  that  Bao  Dai  has  obviously  not  been  able  to  sway  his 
countrymen  on  his  side,  seems  to  prove  that  nationalism 
rather  than  Communism  is  the  issue  with  the  Viet  Minh, 
even  if  it  is  under  Communist  leadership  at  present-  It 
is  only  fair  to  recall  that  all  overtures  by  the  Viet  Minh 
to  win  sympathy  from  the  West  has  met  with  most  dis¬ 
couraging  results,  and  it  was.  therefore,  not  surprising 


that  Ho.  Chi  Minh  and  pos.sibly  also  some  of  his  non- 
Communist  followers  are  seeking  support  elsewhere- 
The  Viet  Minh  is  unlikely  to  be  defeated  by  military 
means,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  late  to  effect  some 
reconciliation  with  the  Vietnamese  who  are  obviously 
determined  to  win  full  independence  from  France. 

.%.\U  WHK 

HE  resignation  of  the  Sukiman  coalition  Government 
in  Indonesia  draws  attention  to  the  unhappy  situation 
confronting  those  Asian  countries  who.  having 
fought  to  achieve  their  independence,  have  now  to  fight 
equally  hard  to  maintain  it.  In  Indonesia,  once  Merdeka 
was  won.  the  cleavage  between  various  political  parties, 
•buried  whilst  the  struggle  for  independence  was  being 
carried  on.  has  resulted  in  confusion  and  weakness. 
There  are  few  leaders  with  adequate  knowledge  of 
economic  affairs,  and  although  Indonesia’s  exports  of  tin 
and  rubber  have  recently  soared,  these  two  commodities 
alone  cannot  support  her  economy.  Because  of  internal 
unrest,  labour  disputes  and  the  lack  of  capital,  other 
enterprises  have  not  been  developed. 

These  problems  have  had  to  be  faced  by  other  Asian 
nations,  who,  after  centuries  of  foreign  management, 
were  confronted  with  the  task  of  building  up  their 
countries  with  a  handful  of  trained  personnel-  Today 
there  is  little  chance  for  the  economically  and  politically 
weak  “  neutral  ”  country  to  survive-  It  is  forced,  like 
Indonesia,  by  economic  necessity,  to  throw  in  its  lot  with 
one  side  or  the  other  in  the  present  state  of  international 
tension.  The  collapse  of  the  Sukiman  Cabinet  underlines 
this  The  military  and  economic  agreement  which  was 
under  discussion  with  America  was  to  provide  American 
help  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Indonesia’s  economy, 
together  with  military  aid,  particularly  arms  for  the 
constabulary-  In  return,  under  the  terms  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  Indonesia  had  to  pledge  her  support  in  the 
fight  against  Communism-  (It  is  not  generally  known 
that,  under  an  agreement  signed  in  Spring  1950.  Indonesia 
has  already  received  arms  to  the  value  of  S4  to  $5  million). 
It  is  significant  that  economic  aid  alone,  without 
military  considerations,  has  not  been  offered  to  Indonesia 
and  this  reliance  by  the  U.S.  on  military  strength  rather 
than  on  all-out  assistance  in  building  up  the  country’s 
economy  is  a  short-sighted  policy.  Indonesia  has  a 
notable  economic  potential  and  could  contribute  much 
to  the  world’s  supply  of  minerals,  oil  and  raw  materials. 
Her  strategic  position  is  not  imperilled,  and  all  the  assis¬ 
tance  that  could  be  given  her,  without  strings  attached, 
would  change  an  unwilling  partner  into  a  cooperative 
one. 

Ever-increasing  production  costs  force  us  to  raise  the  price 
of  Eastern  World.  {Existing  subscriptions  are  not 
affected  )  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  appreciate  that 
we  are  taking  this  step  with  the  greatest  reluctance- 
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WESTMINSTER 

By  Harold 

The  crucible  of  events  in  Asia  has  produced  a  heated 
separation  in  Foreign  Policy  between  the  Opposition 
and  Mr.  Churchill.  This  has  resulted  in  a  Motion  of 
censure  on  Mr.  Churchill’s  method  of  handling  the 
Washington  talks.  Labour  has  made  it  clear  that  in  no 
way  do  they  retreat  from  Britain’s  obligations  to  the  United 
Nations  in  their  determination  to  stand  against  aggression. 
But  Opposition  back-benchers  are  unanimous  in  their 
belief  that  China  cannot  be  choked  into  peace  by  blockade 
and  bombing.  So  we  find  Attlee,  Morrison,  Shinwell  and 
Younger,  relentlessly  pressing  the  Prime  Minister  to 
explain  his  speech  to  Congress.  “  Prompt,  resolute  and 
effective  action  ”  must  be  clearly  defined  and  our  commit¬ 
ments  understood. 

Last  November  Mr.  Eden  assured  the  House  that 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  position  between  us  and 
the  United  States.  No  Member  on  either  side  seems  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  that  as  being  the  position  now.  Mr.  A.  j. 
Irvine  (Labour)  thought  the  U.N.  resolution  branding 
China  as  an  aggressor  should  not  have  been  passed,  neither 
should  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  He  declared  that  the 
retreat  from  an  indet^endent  British  policy  “  has  now 
become  a  rout.”  From  the  Debates  and  from  discussions 
I  have  had  in  the  Ix)bbies  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  see  a  sharp  cleavage  on  foreign  policy  betw'een  the 
two  parties. 

Many  political  correspondents  have  given  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  is  a  fundamental  split  in  the  Labour  Party 
over  Foreign  Policy  and  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  This  is  not 
true.  It  is  correct  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  move  to  the 
Left  impelled  as  much  as  anvthing  bv  speeches  of  men  in 
America,  who  have  held  and  hold  responsible  positions, 
like  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles.  The  Opposition  are  not 
“wildly  anti-American.”  since  Truman’s  difficult  task  is 
fully  appreciated.  However,  the  Bevan  Group,  while  show¬ 
ing  a  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  American  people 
for  peace  nevertheless  has  strongly  criticised  those 
Americans  who  want  to  make  Korea  an  excuse  for  a  world 
crusade  against  Communism. 

Mr.  Anthony  Eden  was  not  as  urbane  as  usual  when 
he  opened  the  Foreign  Affairs  Debate  and  he  allowed 
Crossman  (Labour)  to  ruffle  him  when  Crossman  quoted 
some  of  the  alarmist  views  of  Admiral  Fechteler.  Mr.  Eden 
said  “  I  am  as  sure  as  I  stand  here  that  there  is  a  deep  and 
lasting  American  desire  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  Korean 
conflict.”  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Morrison  believe  that  to  be 
true  too,  but  throughout  their  party  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Dulles  are  considered  to  have  increased  the  suspicions  here 
about  Mr.  Churchill’s  commitments  and  have  embittered 
the  international  diplomatic  situation.  If  Mr.  Dulles’  words 
that  America  must  not  rest  while  any  country  remains 
under  Communism  are  accepted  then  Western  civilisation 
is  about  to  ruin  itself  in  a  vain  effort  to  physically  conquer 
"nd  control  the  vast  land  masses  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Attlee  rightly  said  that  everyone  was  struck  by 
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the  difference  in  tone  of  the  statements  which  Mr. 
Churchill  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  speech 
which  he  made  to  Cbngress.  In  the  Labour  Party  the 
Opposition’s  motion  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fi^t  for  a  good  foreign  policy  rather  than  the  end  of  a 
bi-partisan  policy.  Does  “  prompt,  resolute  and  effective 
action  ”  signify  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Britain  to  bomb 
Manchuria  and  bk  ckade  China  if  the  United  States  think 
it  necessary  ?  Labour  Members  feel  that  we  are  commit¬ 
ted  more  deeply  than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  would  be 
fair  comment  to  say  that  many  Tory  members  believe  that 
it  would  be  incredible  folly  to  try  and  replace  the  Com¬ 
munist  Government  of  China  by  force  to  establish  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  in  his  speech  took  up  the 
question  of  Kuomintang  troops  who  were  on  Burmese  soil 
and  whom  the  Burmese  Government  have  not  been  able 
to  disarm  U  Myint  Thein  made  his  country’s  position 
known  when  he  said:  “  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  Burma 
will  not  be  a  base  for  any  attack  on  Communist  China  or 
any  other  country.”  He  appealed  to  the  Powers  to  oer- 
suade  these  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  the  Kentung 
Province  to  leave  Burma.  Mr.  Eden  suggested  that  a  small 
commission  under  the  United  Nations  might  investigate  the 
position  if  the  Burmese  Government  were  agreeable.  Mr. 
Svdnev  Silverman  (Labour)  asked  whether  the  Chinese 
Government  that  we  recognise  might  be  associated  with  the 
inquiry  in  some  way. . 

Mr.  Walter  Fletcher  (Conservative)  drew  our  attention 
to  the  days  when  about  half  a  dozen  members  alone  used 
to  take  an  interest  in  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  His  main  point 
was  an  appeal  for  our  intervention  in  Indo-China — an 
appeal  accepted  in  silence  by  his  own  Benches  and  inter¬ 
rupted  vociferously  from  Labour  Benches.  Mr.  Fletcher 
felt  that  the  Pau  Conference  (France.  Oct.  1950)  was  an 
enormous  democratic  advance  for  Indo-China.  He  main¬ 
tained  that:  “  The  best  thing  we  can  do,  both  as  to  the 
effect  on  France  in  Europe  and  out  there  is  not  to  think 
that  it  would  be  aggression  on  our  part  to  help  her  in  the 
defence  of  Indo-China,  but  to  make  some  effective  and  real 
contribution.”  Manv  Labour  Members  were  by  now  on 
their  feet  and  interrupting.  Svdney  Silverman  indignantly 
cried,  “  Scandalous  !  ”  Mr.  Ernest  Ferneyhough  (Labour) 
“Is  the  Hon.  Gentleman  suggesting  that  we  should  send 
British  troops  to  die  in  Indo-China  as  well  ?  ” 

Mr.  Fletcher  replied:  “  That  appears  to  be  an  appeal 
to  the  heart.  .  .  .  We  should  re-distribute  the  forces  we  have 
without  adding  to  them  at  all  and  in  that  there  is  no  greater 
risk  of  lads  dying  in  Indo-China  than  anywhere  else.”  He 
believed  this  could  be  an  insurance  against  the  expansion 
of  aggression  in  Asia. 

After  hearing  Fletcher’s  argument,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
after  all,  the  problems  knotted  by  the  giants  of  hunger, 
disease,  and  squalor  in  the  Far  East  threaten  to  choke  the 
Western  World  too. 
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The  Korean  War  and  Communist  China’s 

Eeonomic  Policy 

By  Douglas  S,  Paautc  (Harvard^  U.S.A,) 


CHINA’S  entry  into  the  Korean  War  has  caused  major 
shifts  in  many  lines  of  her  economic  policy.  In  some 
Helds,  economic  policy  has  become  more  political  in 
nature,  causing  the  submersion  of  economic  activity  to 
political  and  military  ends;  in  other  fields,  government 
regulation  has  been  liberalised  in  order  to  promote  the  co¬ 
operation  of  private  firms  with  the  regime.  The  general 
result  of  the  war  has  been  that  radical  economic  changes 
which  heretofore  were  regarded  by  the  Communists  as  rela¬ 
tively  long-run  reforms  have  been  accelerated  by  the 
government’s  necessity  for  stringent  economic  control.  In 
this  acceleration  programme  the  Chinese  People’s  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  consistent  approach:  its  policy  bears  the  vacil¬ 
lating  characteristics  of  expediency.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  recent  changes  in  theoretical  doctrines  have 
frequently  followed  actual  policy  changes  which  have  been 
dictated  by  economic  and  political  necessity. 

Throughout  Chinese  Communist  economic  literature 
which  appeared  in  1951,  Chinese  economic  planners  have 
emphasised  that  international  events  are  directly  related 
to  domestic  policy.  The  major  theme  has  been  that  the 
economic  blockade  of  the  West  has  forced  the  Chinese  to 
shift  their  economic  interests  toward  self-sufficiency  and 
I  economic  integration  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  has 
I  given  the  Communist  rulers  a  convenient  propaganda 
j  weapon  with  which  to  screen  their  real  purposes;  the 
I  responsibility  for  the  economic  stringency  which  the 
peasant  and  worker  are  beginning  to  feel  have  success¬ 
fully  been  laid  to  the  economic  and  military  aggression 
of  the  West.  The  Communists  have  been  able  to  claim 
that  they  are  being  driven  in  the  direction  of  autarchy 
and  trade  with  the  Communist  countries  by  a  malicious 
combination  of  nations  which  have  historically  exploited 
China.  Chinese  propaganda  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  Chinese  are  finding  that  this  new  orientation 
holds  much  more  promise  for  the  Chinese  than  did  their 
previous  political  and  economic  relations  with  the  West, 
which  had  reduced  China  to  the  status  of  “  colonialism.” 

A  review  of  economic  policy  changes  induced  by 
China’s  venture  in  Korea  should  logically  begin  with  a 
survey  of  the  effect  on  agricultural  policy  and  agrarian 
reform.  Ahhough  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  has  been  somewhat  diverted  to  the  problems  of 
municipal  and  industrial  administration,  it  is  still  true 
that  their  main  political  and  economic  base  lies  in  the 
countryside. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  p)easant  reaction  to 
China’s  entry  into  the  Korean  War  caused  the  Peking 
Government  to  slacken  its  efforts  at  land  redistribution. 


This  is  not  true.  The  moderate  agrarian  reform  policy 
carried  out  by  “  alliance  with  the  middle’  peasant  ”  was 
conceived  and  initiated  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War.  The  .Communists  have  intensified  their  drive  for 
control  of  agricultural  output  and  power  in  the  country¬ 
side  as  a  result  of  the  increased  government  demands 
for  fcxxl  and  raw  materials.  Rural  opposition  by  land¬ 
lords  and  powerful  gentry  could  not  be  tolerat^;  the 
programme  for  the  elimination  of  these  elements  was 
accelerated  towards  the  end  of  1950.  By  the  end  of  1951, 
the  land-owning  classes  in  China  (with  the  exception  of 
those  sanctioned  by  the  Communists)  had  been  largely  dis¬ 
inherited.  Land  redistribution  programmes  had  been 
carried  out  with  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  China,  with  the  exception  of  the  more 
remote  areas  mainly  inhabited  by  minority  populations. 
The  Communists  claim  that  by  October  1951  agrarian 
reform  had  been  basically  completed  in  areas  comprising 
a  population  of  310  million,  while  areas  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  90  million  had  not  yet  been  dealt  with. 

The  Korean  War  has  resulted  in  unprecedented 
official  efforts  to  stimulate  agricultural  production.  By 
whatever  means  available,  primarily  through  vigorous 
propaganda  efforts,  agricultural  production  has  been  sig¬ 
nificantly  increased.  In  the  case  of  cotton  production, 
the  Communists  suggest  that  pre-Iapanese  War  produc¬ 
tion  records  have  been  exceeded.  If  this  report  is  true, 
it  means  that  Communist  efforts  have  resulted  in  no  small 
success.  Throughout  the  post-war  period,  and  as  late  as 
1950,  China  was  a  heavy  importer  of  raw  cotton.  Raw 
cotton  has  been  in  great  demand  for  military  and  civilian 
purposes. 

It  appears  that  the  Communists’  efforts  have  been 
more  successful  than  those  of  the  Kuomintang  during 
the  relatively  stable  1930s  when  that  party,  too,  was 
striving  for  self-sufficiency  in  essential  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
necessity  is  greater  today  since  the  Communists  have 
been  cut  off  from  ordinary  suppliers  of  raw  cotton,  and 
other  agricultural  products  which  have  recently  been 
imported  into  China.  Increased  agricultural  outputs  in 
Communist  China  indicate  that  a  propaganda  drive 
stressing  self-sufficiency  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
“  Western  Imperialism  ”  does  produce  results,  even  in 
an  under-developed  economy  where  little  is  being  done 
in  the  way  of  technical  improvements. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  Chinese  peasant  was  better 
off  after  the  rural  income  was  redistributed  in  his  favour  by 
the  process  of  Communist  agrarian  reform  This  factor. 
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as  well  as  such  devices  as  model  larms,  increased  credit 
facilities  and  limited  bio-technical  assistance,  may  have 
played  some  part  in  stimulating  the  increased  productive 
effort  of  the  peasant.  With  the  increasing  burden  of 
agricultural  taxation,  however,  these  devices  along  with 
propaganda  efforts  may  soon  reach  the  point  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns.  It  is  possible  that  the  Chinese  Com» 
munists  will  then  turn  to  an  intensification  of  methods  of 
force  or  to  an  attempt  at  agricultural  collectivisation, 
which  is  an  avowed  long-range  objective  at  the  present 
time. 

Throughout  1951  the  State  Trading  Companies 
attempted  to  increase  their  control  of  agricultural  produce 
by  accelerating  state  collection  of  agricultural  products. 
In  the  case  of  a  number  of  essential  goods,  well  over  one- 
half  of  the  total  output  is  being  collected  by  state  collect¬ 
ing  agencies.  A  large  share  of  these  products  is  being 
channelled  into  State  uses,  so  only  a  fraction  of 
collected  goods  were  made  available  on  the  country’s 
markets.  Since  the  Communist  Government  did  not  have 
adequate  financial  re.sources  to  pay  for  its  increased  col¬ 


lection  of  agricultural  goods,  a  new  system  of  State 
collection  on  a  credit  basis  came  into  widespread  use  in 
1951.  The  State  Trading  Companies  took  the  peasants’ 
produce  in  exchange  for  promises  to  pay  in  the  future 
by  means  of  State-distributed  industrial  goods.  While 
it  is  too  early  to  predict  the  net  result  of  this  programme, 
it  may  eventually  amount  to  State  requisitioning  of  rural 
output — a  method  that  has  frequently  been  employed  in 
modern  China,  most  recently  by  the  Kuomintang 
militarists  and  bureaucrats. 

In  summarising,  it  may  be  said  that  China’s  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  should  be  regarded  as  vacillating  and 
transitional  at  the  present  moment.  In  this  framework, 
the  Chine.se  peasant  and  his  welfare  are  at  the  mercy  of 
forces  far  beyond  his  vision.  The  emotional  reactions 
of  the  peasant  will  soon  run  the  gamut  from  his  initial 
happiness  with  his  new  lot  as  a  landowner,  free  from' all 
the  burdens  and  injustices  which  were  heaped  upon  him 
during  the  Kuomintang  period,  to  disillusionment  with  the 
new  order  which  also  views  the  peasant  as  an  object  of  J 

exploitation.  1 
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THE  FORMOSAN  FARCE 

By  Marc  T.  Greene 


HOW  much  longer  is  Washington  to  carry  on  the 
expensive  farce  of  supporting  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
regime  in  Formosa  ?  How  much  longer  is  the 
much-enduring  American  tax-payer  to  have  this  burden 
added  to  his  ever-increasing  load  ?  How  much  longer 
is  the  whole  world  to  be  forced  to  witness  this  medley  of 
corruption,  greed,  evil,  and  political  rottenness  not  only 
encouraged  but  financially  supported  on  the  thin  plea  that 
Formosa  must  be  “  kept  a  bastion  against  the  R^s  ?  ” 

In  England  the  observer  of  Far  Eastern  affairs  must 
regard  the  whole  business  with  blended  disgust  and 


Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mine.  Chiang  Kai-shek  with  General 
MacArthur 


mystification.  How  can  he  understand  it  ?  Here,  living 
well  off  a  productive  land  which,  under  the  Japanese,  had 
given  its  people  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  East 
yet  now  is  impoverished — or  would  be  so  if  it  were  not 
for  constant  American  aid — is  the  remnant  of  a  dis¬ 
credited  and  thoroughly-whipped.  Nationalist — or  rather 
Kuomintang — China,  led  by  a  small  group  of  plunderers 
and  despots,  all  subordinate  to  a  character  rarely  paral¬ 
lelled  through  the  ages  as  a  political  and  economic 
malefactor,  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

As  an  example  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  methods,  one 
may  refer  to  the  celebrated  “  gold-yuan  steal.”  Chairman 
Tom  Connally,  of  the  United  States  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  declared  to  the  Senate  some  two 
years  ago  that  this  alone  netted  Chiang  Kai-shek,  his 
cronies  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  more  than 
$170,000,000.  In  order  to  indicate  something  of  the 
methods  of  Chiang,  the  “  steal  ”  may  be  briefly  outlined. 

For  the  purpose  of  ‘‘  rehabilitating  ”  the  yuan,  or 
Chinese  dollar,  then  worth  less  than  the  paper  it  was 
printed  upon,  a  “  gold  ”  dollar  was  decreed.  The  order 
went  out  that  everybody,  upon  pain  of  extreme  penalties, 
should  turn  over  to  the  Government  everything  he 
possessed  of  gold,  whether  money,  jewellery  or  art 
objects.  For  it  he  would  receive  the  new  money,  at  a 
valuation  placed  by  the  Government  agents,  of  course. 
In  this  way  Chiang  secured  the  amount  stated  by  the 
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American  Senator,  and  the  donors — which  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  what  they  were — received  the  “gold” 
yuan,  that  had  as  much  to  do  with  gold  as  had  the  currency 
that  preceded  it.  The  proceeds  of  this  transaction  eventu¬ 
ally  were  paid  into  the  accounts  of  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  other  magnates,  in  the  banks  of 
London.  New  York,  Zurich,  and  other  “  safe  ”  financial 
centres.  The  opulent  state  of  the  accounts  was  derived 
from  two  main  sources,  the  frenzied  but  systematised 
and  profitable  finance  in  China  itself,  and  the  contribu¬ 
tions,  indirect  perhaps  but  nevertheless  actual  contribu¬ 
tions,  of  America. 

Moreover,  the  China  Lobby  at  Washington,  one 
of  the  largest  and  strongest  organisations  functioning 
there  for  purposes  of  influencing  legislation  in  the  interests 
of  various  persons  or  bodies,  is  indirectly  supported  by 
money  from  the  American  people.  ItsT)urpose  is  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  Chiang  reign  in  Formosa  and  to  support  it  out 
of  the  public  monies  of  the  United  States. 

As  Michael  Straight,  owner  and  editor  of  the  “leftish” 
Ajnerican  weekly,  the  New  Republic,  has  lately  shown, 
700,000,000  people  in  Asia  are  due  to  share  in 
$900,000,000  of  American  aid  to  their  countries.  Of 
these  millions  of  people  about  7,000,000  are  presently 
living  in  desperately  overcrowded  Formosa  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  to  these  is  going  $300,000,000  of  the 
aforesaid  allocation.  This  means  that  in  order  to  keep 
Chiang  safe  for  democracy  the  American  people  must 
supply  him  with  $300,00)0,000  out  of  which  he  can 
supplement  his  income  until — as  many  think — he  becomes 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Straight  demands  to  know  whether  the  U.S.  can 
go  on  linking  its  destinies  to  those  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
The  question  might  be  extended  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  destinies  of  the  whole  Western  world  can  be 
so  tied. 

As  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  “  Nationalist  ”  army 
in  Formosa,  conditions  two  years  ago  were  thus  described 
by  Chiang’s  Chief  of  Staff,  General  C.  J.  Chou,  in  the 
course  of  a  controversy  between  him  and  General  P.  T. 
Mow  and  Colonel  V.  S.  Hsiang.  All  these  officers  have 
since  absconded,  with  a  price,  by  Chiang.  on  their  heads. 
General  Chou  stated  as  follows: 

“  The  efficiency  of  our  fighting  forces  is  inconceivably 
low,  and  there  is  no  discipline  in  our  ground  forces  at  all. 
All  the  epithets  used  to  describe  the  worst  armies  are  far  from 
being  strong  enough  to  depict  the  true  state  of  our  present 
troops.  Therefore  our  future,  which  relies  only  on  a  stretch 
of  water,  gives  us  no  hope.  .  .  .  Our  Government  is  just  as 
corrupt  as  it  ever  was  and  our  military  strength  is  just  as 
impotent.  Even  if  the  anti-Communist  campaign  wins  the 
final  victory  some  day,  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  for  this 
Government.” 

Straight  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  an  American  incor¬ 
porated  concern,  the  Commerce  International  (China) 
Incorporated.  It  established  itself  in  Formosa  in  the  summer 
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US.  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith  (left I  acknonledites  a  toast 
from  Chiang  Kai-shek,  while  Senator  John  Sparkman  looks  on. 
The  senators  met  Chiang  Kai-shek  during  their  recent  tour  of 
the  Far  East 

of  1949,  selling  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  munitions  for 
cash,  and  in  exchange  for  American  military  equipment 
which  it  resold  to  other  nations.  In  the  spring  of  1950 
it  obtained  a  “  service  fee  ”  of  $50,000,  working  through 
Chiang,  and  paid  out  of  American  taxes. 

General  Chou,  working  at  the  time  in  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Chiang,  bought  from  the  C.I.C.  a  lot  of  old 
Mustang  airplanes,  described  as  “  a  heap  of  junk.”  for 
$36,000  each,  out  of  which  $9,000  went  as  profit  to  the 
C.I.C.  and  $8,000  to  Chou.  Hsiang  and  Mow.  The 
money,  according  to  Straight,  was  transmitted  by  way 
of  Panama  and  Switzerland. 

According  to  the  well-known  Far  Eastern  authority, 
Alfred  Friendly,  writing  in  the  liberal  Washington  Post, 
the  C.I.C.  has.  “  in  the  course  of  its  three-year  history, 
engaged  in  forgery,  fraudulent  execution  of  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Administration  inspection-reports,  smuggling,  mis¬ 
representation  of  facts  for  the  purpose  of  securing  export 
licences,  slander  of  high  Government  officials,  and  whole¬ 
sale  bribery.”  All  this  the  C.I.C.  has  done  as  an  official 
representative  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government, 
that  is  to  say.  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Mow  and  Chou  tried  to 
get  between  Chiang  and  the  C.I.C.,  with  the  result  that 
he  denounced  both  as  “  traitors  ”  and  “  Communist 
agents  ”  and  is  now  trying  to  get  them  back  to  Formosa 
to  face  trial  and  certain  execution. 

Even  the  U.S.  White  Paper  on  China  stated  that  a 
good  part  of  the  $5(X).000.000  given  to  Chiang  to  bolster 
up  his  currency  was  placed  in  private  bank-accounts  here, 
there,  and  elsewhere,  by  “  grafting  officials.”  Nobody, 
at  least  nobody  but  Chiang,  his  wife,  and  a  few  “cronies.” 
know's  where  these  accounts  actually  are,  though  General 
Mow  has  as.serted  that  he  knows  of  “  many  private 
accounts  where  millions  of  Government  funds  are  kept.” 
Chiang’s  relatives  by  marriage  in  the  United  States  have 
been  trying  to  silence  Mow.  and  a  clerk  in  the  Chinese 
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Purchasing  Commission  has  reported  a  request  to  relay  the  efforts  of  both  American  and  Chinese  experts  on  the 
an  offer  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  Mow  and  Hsiang  Economic  Stabilisation  Board.  There  is  social  order, 
“  to  stop  talking.”  but  it  is  maintained  by  a  drastic  dictatorship.  Chiang’s 

But  it  is  fairly  certain  that  they  have,  as  Straight  puts  son,  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  is  the  immediate  administrator, 
it,  ”  punched  a  big  hole  in  the  facade  of  Chiang’s  prestige  and  head  of  the  secret  police,  though,  as  Straight  says, 
in  the  U.S.  and  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  “  one  of  the  most  ignorant  and  bigoted  of  all  the  Nation- 
China  Lobby  is  weakened.”  Many  Congressmen  are  alist  leaders.”  Philip  Potter,  Far  Eastern  correspondent 
beginning  to  understand  the  true  position.  of  the  eminent  Baltimore  Sun,  states  that  this  person  and 

All  this  is,  of  course,  not  to  say  there  is  not  wide-  his  men  exercise  a  ”  potent  thought-control  over 
spread  graft  and  corruption  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  for  Formosa.”  Potter  goes  on  to  say  that  Chiang  Kai-shek 
there  is — in  India,  in  Burma,  in  Indonesia,  in  Indo-China,  fears  to  relax  his  grip  on  his  army,  and  trusts  nobody 
in  the  Philippines.  mr»st  flaprant  of  all.  perhaps,  in  the  at  all  except  his  wife  and  a  few  who  have  been  close  to 
Philippines.  But  the  U.S.  is  granting,  per  capita,  more  him  all  through  the  years  of  Kuomintang  rule.  Chiang 
than  twice  as  much  to  Formosa  as  to  any  other  himself,  adds  Michael  Straight.  ”  is  beyond  redemption.” 
country  in  the  entire  world.  His  regime  is  financially  bankrupt  and  90  per  cent,  of 

Formosa  is  today  a  police  state,  practically  an  armed  its  imports  from  the  United  States  are  financed  by 
camp  of  Chiang’s  discredited  army,  who  have  reduced  American  taxpay^s.  To  what  end  ?  And  for  how  much 
a  once  prosperous  land  almost  to  impoverishment  despite  longer  ? 


THE  KASHMIR  TENSION 

By  Lieut.  Colonel  W,  A.  Garstin 

The  protracted  Kashmir  dispute,  now  in  its  fifth  limited  to  defence,  external  relations,  and  communica- 
year,  drags  on.  Over  two  years  have  elapsed  since  tions. 

a  cease-fire  line  was  demarcated.  Excluding  the  In  the  northern  and  western  half  is  the  governmental 

Buddhist  province  of  Ladakh  this  line  divides  the  State  administration  of  ”  Azad  ”  (Free)  Kashmir.  This  regime 
of  Kashmir  and  Jammu  into  two  pc^rtions  of  almost  equal  is  supported  by  Pakistan,  but  Pakistan  does  not  exercise 
area.  The  northern  and  western  half  comprises  a  con-  that  control  over  it  which  India  does  vis-a-vis  Sheikh 
geries  of  petty  Muslim  States  called  the  ”  northern  areas,”  Abdullah’s  administration. 

in  the  mountainous  region  north  of  Kashmir  proper,  India  appears  to  be  confident  that  Sheikh  Abdullah’s 

together  with  a  strip  of  country  on  the  western  border  government  with  its  policy  of  social  and  agrarian  reforms 
adjoining  Pakistan.  The  southern  half,  far  more  popu-  is  ensuring  a  majority  plebiscite  for  accession  to  India, 
lous  and  fertile,  comprises  the  coveted  Valley  of  Kashmir  Time  is  the  essence  of  this  confidence.  Pakistan  seems 
— the  real  bone  of  contention — and  the  sub-montane  to  be  equally  confident  that  the  overwhelming  Muslim 
province  of  Jammu.  The  population  in  both  parts  is  majority  in  the  State  will  vote  for  accession  to  Muslim 
preponderantly  Muslim.  ’  Pakistan.  What  apparently  is  not  in  the  present  picture 

The  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  State  should  accede  is  the  sweet  simplicity  of  a  third  solution  namely,  an 
to  the  Republic  of  India  or  to  the  Dominion  of  Pakistan,  independent  Kashmir.  Bat  this  would  probably  entail  a 
Both  parties  have  agreed  to  a  ”  free  and  fair  ”  plebiscite  guarantee  to  maintain  it,  a  not  very  peaceful  prospect, 
to  determine  this  issue,  but  a  free  vote  requires  as  a  pre-  The  emergence  of  the  two  rival  political  parties  in 
liminary  the  withdrawal  of  occupation  troops.  It  is  upwn  the  State,  Sheikh  Abdullah’s  party  and  Azad  Kashmir, 
this  rock  that  all  attempts  to  effect  an  agreed  settlement  was  more  than  a  decade  prior  to  the  partitioning  of  the 
have  been  wrecked.  Indian  sub-continent  in  August  1947.  The  autocratic 

Functioning  in  the  southern  half  is  what  India  claims  rule  of  the  Hindu  (Rajput)  dynasty  was  arbitrary  and 
to  be  a  democratic  and  popularly  elected  responsible  bigoted  and  was  resented  by  its  predominantly  Muslim 
Government  with  the  Kashmiri  Muslim  Sheikh  Abdullah  subjects.  In  1931  a  serious  outbreak  against  the 
as  Prime  Minister  under  a  constitutional  ruler,  the  young  Maharajah’s  government  occurred  in  Srinagar.  The 
Maharajah.  India  contends  this  is  the  de  jure  Govern-  political  propaganda  of  the  Hindu-controlled  All-India 
nient  of  the  whole  State,  but  the  de  facto  Government  of  National  Congress  was  working  in  the  Indian  State 
only  the  southern  portion.  And  according  to  this  point  indoctrinating  that  the  personal  rule  of  the  Indian  Princes 
of  view  the  State  is  what  in  the  day  of  the  British  Raj  was  was  an  anachronism  only  subsisting  because  of  British 
called  a  mediatized  State,  i.e..  it  is  under  the  suzerainty  rule  and  should  give  way  to  responsible  government, 
of  the  Republic  of  India  which  exercises  power  of  control  Sheikh  Abdullah,  a  Muslim  native  of  Srinagar,  lead 
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agitation  in  Kashmir  and  founded  a  Muslim  Conference. 
Later  he  visited  India  where  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Gandhi  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Pandit 
Nehru,  himself  a  Kashmiri  Pundit  (Brahman)  by  descent. 

These  connections  led  Sheikh  Abdullah  to  form,  in 
1938.  a  revised  organisation  called  the  National  Confer- 
ference.  But  they  also  aroused  the  active  suspicions 
of  a  number  of  Kashmiri  Muslims  who  saw  in  the 
National  Conference  only  an  instrument  of  the  Hindu 
Congress  Party  in  India  whose  basic  sectarian  aim.  they 
were  convinced,  v.'as  a  Hindu  revivalism  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India.  Were  Kashmir  included  in 
the  orbit  of  the  Hindu  Republic  of  India  the  interests  of 
the  Kashmiri  Muslims  would  be  imperilled.  That  far- 
seeing  statesman.  Mr.  Jinnah.  the  President  of  the  Muslim 
League,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  National 
'  Conference.  Finally  in  1947.  as  if  to  confirm  the  worst 
'  fears  of  the  Muslims.  Sheikh  Abdullah  became  President 
L  of  the  Congress-controlled  All-Indian  States  People  Con- 
I  ference  and  his  National  Conference  was  affiliated  to  it. 

!  Organised  opposition  to  Sheikh  Abdullah’s  political 

activities  was  inaugurated  in  1936  by  the  formation  of  a 
‘  Free  Kashmir”  movement- -a  rival  political  body 
whose  ostensible  aim  also  was  a  democratic  socialistic 
pattern  of  government  that  would  be  non-sectarian.  It 
was  backed  by  the  Muslim  League  but  does  not  seem  to 
I  have  had  quite  the  same  powerful  and  effective  organisa¬ 
tion  as  that  directed  by  the  Congress  Party  under  Gandhi 
and  Pandit  Nehni. 

The  tragic  events  that  followed  the  “  Great  Parti- 
i  tion  ”  are  well  known,  at  least  in  their  broad  outline. 

I  In  Poonch.  a  Muslim  district  of  Kashmir,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  August  1947 — not.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
connected  with  anv  Question  of  accession — which  the 
Maharajah’s  government  crushed  bv  savage  and  ferocious 
action.  At  the  same  time  in  eastern  lammu  a  wholesale 
massacre  of  the  oonulation  was  perpetuated  as  though  it 
were,  what  Pakistan  has  not  hesitated  to  call  it.  “  a 
I  systematic  campaign  of  genocide.”  In  the  autumn  th** 
stories  of  the  slaughters  of  their  co-relieionists  led  the 
fanatical  Pathan  tribesmen  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
'  of  India  to  invade  Kashmir.  Srinagar  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  cantured  and  looted  In  this  crisis  the 
Maharaiah  acceded  to  India  and  “  invited  ”  Sheikh 
Abdullah,  as  the  head  of  the  National  Conference  to 
form  an  interim  government.  At  the  urgent  apneal  of  the 
Maharaiah.  and  Sheikh  Abdullah  India  flew  troons  to 
Srinagar  and  saved  the  canital  The  tribesmen  were  held 
and  graduallv  pushed  back.  In  1948.  to  prevent  Tnd'an 
troops  over-running  the  countrv.  Pakistan  sent  her  regular 
trooPS  to  support  the  forces  of  the  A^ad  Government  or 
th-  “  lornl  authorities.”  as  the  .Securitv  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  preferred  to  designate  the  opposition 
Muslim  governmental  direction  set  up  in  the  wake  of  the 
invaders.  Meanwhile  the  dispute  had  been  submitted  to 
the  UN, 


Before  the  Security  Council  India  maintained  that 
Sheikh  Abdullah’s  administration  was  the  lawful  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  but  she  was  prepared  to  accept  a 
settlement  by  plebiscite.  Pakistan  submitted  that  a 
plebiscite  was  imperative.  This  step,  she  represented, 
would  be  in  consonance  with  the  procedure  accepted  by 


India’s  Ambassador  in  Paris  and  UN  delegate,  Sardar  Malik 
(left),  and  Sir  Mohammed  Zafndlah  Khan.  The  UN  mediator 
in  the  Kashmir  dispute.  Dr.  Frank  P.  (Iraham,  is  in  the 
background 

both  parties  in  regard  to  the  future  relations  of  the  Indian 
States  to  the  rest  of  the  sub-continent  if  a  dispute  existed 
between  ruler  and  subjects  about  accession.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  Pakistan’s  case  that  in  the  matter  of 
Hyderabad  and  Junagadh  States  this  procedure  had  been 
flagrantly  and  bare-facedly  flouted  by  India.  And  yet 
India  had  the  effrontery  to  denounce  Muslims  from  out¬ 
side  the  State  going  to  the  aid  of  their  sorely  harassed  co¬ 
religionists  when  this  was  precisely  what  India  had  done 
with  her  regular  troops  in  the  cases  of  those  two  States 
The  UN  Council  in  avoiding  any  decision  on  the  merits 
of  the  dispute  readily  clutched  at  this  offer  of  a  plebiscite 
only  to  find  at  long  last  that  in  the  face  of  an  agreed 
demilitarisation  as  a  preliminary  to  an  impartial  vote  it 
has  clung  to  a  mere  straw.  The  protracted  efforts  of 
its  representative.  Dr.  Graham,  to  effect  an  agreed 
settlement  on  this  thorny  question  have  finally  faiM. 

In  a  momentous  speech  which  Lord  Mountbatten. 
as  Viceroy  and  Crown  Representative,  addressed  to  the 
Chamber  of  Princes  shortly  before  the  Indian  Indepen¬ 
dence  Act  became  law  (on  August  15.  1947)  he  advised 
the  Princes  that  in  deciding  whether  to  accede  to  India 
or  Pakistan  thev  should  consider  such  factors  as  the 
geographical  situation  of  their  States,  economic  and 
strategic  circumstances,  and  the  wishes  of  their  subjects. 
Pakistan  contends  that  all  these  factors  combined  with 
the  primary  one  that  in  Kashmir  and  Jammu  State  well 
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over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  Muslim 
— in  Kashmir  province  proper  it  is  over  ninety-three  per 
cent. — establishj  an  overwhelming  case  for  accession  to 
Pakistan.  India’s  answer  is  that  the  present  interim 
administration  in  Srinagar  •  is  the  lawfully  constituted 
government  of  the  country  arising  from  the  Maharajah’s 
duly  executed  accession  to  India.  Pakistan  does  not 
accept  this  accession  as  valid  because  the  wishes  of  the 
people  who.  as  is  well  known,  were  opposed  to  the 
Maharajah’s  rule,  were  never  considered  by  him. 

These  are  the  political  considerations.  But  for 
Pakistan  there  is  also  the  emotional  climate  engendered 
by  the  massacres  of  many  thousands  of  their  co-religion¬ 
ists  in  Jammu  and  Poonch.  India  is  anxious  to  dispel 
the  idea  that  the  present  dispute  is  a  matter  of  Hindu  v. 
Muslim.  She  says  that  as  far  as  the  Republic  of  India  is 
concerned  she  stands  aloof  as  merely  the  suzerain  power. 
The  quarrel  should  be  viewed  as  one  between  a  lawful 
and  autonomous  government  under  a  Muslim  Premier. 
Sheikh  Abdullah,  and  a  rebel  regime  of  “  local 
authorities  ”  masquerading  as  the  Azad  government.  In 
Kashmir  proper,  it  is  said — and  in  particular  in  the  Valley 
o*"  Kashmir — where  Sheikh  Abdullah’s  administration  is 
carrying  out  its  social  and  economic  reforms,  all  is  peace¬ 
ful  and  there  is  no  Hindu  v.  Muslim  tension. 

This  somewhat  Pontius  Pilate-like  attitude  adopted 
by  India  is  not  convincing.  The  present  tension  between 
the  two  countries  is  through  and  through  communal. 
For  anyone  lacking  the  experience  of  responsibility  for 
the  day-to-dav  Indian  admini-stration  on  the  spot 
immediate  and  personal — it  is  perhaps  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  realise  the  communal  feeling  at  bottom 
between  Hindu  and  Muslim.  It  is  deep  and  abiding. 
This  fact  is  underlined  here  because  it  was  the  one 
inherent  factor  that  rendered  ineluctable  the  partitioning 
Oi  the  sub-continent— a  partition  made  on  a  strictly 
communal  basis  It  was  the  mainspring  of  the  tribal 
invasion  of  Kashmir  province.  True,  the  influence  of 
Gandhi  at  its  height  did  achieve  a  measure  of  communal 
unity  in  India,  but  later  it  oroved  only  skin-deep.  With 
the  removal  of  the  binding  cement  of  opposition  to 
British  rule  it  vanished. 

The  fact  of  this  abiding  Hindu  v.  Muslim  tension 


was  the  corner-stone  of  Mr.  Jinnah’s  statesmanship.  He 
was.  in  the  spirit  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  ostinato  rigore, 
on  the  (to  him)  essential  point,  partition;  the  creation  of 
a  separate  Muslim  State,  Pakistan.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
tvy  pretend  that  the  present  Kashmir  tension  is  not  com¬ 
munal.  In  plain  fact  it  is  a  line  up  of  the  old  Indian 
Congress  v.  Muslim  League,  and  to  the  Muslims  Congress 
represents  Hindu  revivalism  and  the  resuscitation  of  a 
Hindu  raj. 

In  the  face  of  this  basic  antagonism  the  breakdown 
of  Dr.  Graham’s  protracted  efforts  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
And  judging  from  the  latest  reliable  press  reports  the 
reactions  of  the  two  countries  have  clearly  revealed  the 
fundamental,  wide  divergence  of  views  that  underlies  the 
superficial  agreement  to  hold  a  plebiscite.  The  Pakistanis 
now  want  the  Security  Council  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  order  the  withdrawal  of  occupation 
troops,  and  hold  a  plebiscite  under  their  direction  and 
supervision.  India,  they  contend,  is  playing  for  time 
in  order  that  Sheikh  Abdullah’s  “  constituent  assembly  ” 
under  his  leadership  in  Kashmir  Valley  and  Jammu 
may  gain  more  adherents  Pandit  Nehru  declares 
that  the  Republic  of  India  is  in  deadly  earnest  about  hold¬ 
ing  a  plebiscite  and  will  not  tolerate  any  outside  attempt 
to  impose  on  her  a  course  of  action. 

The  present  mood  is  as  ugly  as  it  has  ever  been. 
The  ineffaceable  recollection  of  the  Jammu  massacres  in 
the  autumn  of  1947  and  the  treatment  meted  out  by  India 
to  the  two  Muslim  rulers  of  Hyderabad  and  Junagadh 
whereby  these  two  States  were  incorporated  in  the  Indian 
Republic  darken  the  minds  of  the  Pakistanis,  and  the 
black  cloud  of  mutual  suspicion,  mistrust,  and  antagon¬ 
ism  that  still  persists  renders  the  making  of  any  conces¬ 
sions  by  both  sides  extremely  difficult. 

In  his  address  to  the  Security  Council  in  February 
1950  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrullah  Khan,  Pakistan’s  Foreign 
Mini.ster.  well  said  that  the  Kashmir  dispute  “  put  in 
serious  jeopardy  the  maintenance  of  international  peace.” 
One  is  reminded  of  the  Arabic  adage  that  ”  the  final 
argument  is  the  sword.”  The  danger  is  very  real  that 
further  delay  by  the  Security  Council  may  drive  one  side 
to  appeal  to  that  final  arbiter 


THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  EXODUS 

By  John  Stephen  (Bombay) 

Many  great  changes  have  naturally  taken  place  in  known  as  Eura.sians.  But  in  the  hey-day  of  their  power 
India  since  partition,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  in  India  they  felt  that  the  name  carried  a  stigma  and  had 
pitiful  and  poignant  has  been  the  practical  elimina-  it  changed  to  Anglo-Indians.  Under  this  broad  shield 
tion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community.  The  Anglo-  sheltered  a  large  community,  a  big  percentage  of  which 
Indians,  who  originated  through  miscegenation  in  the  possessed  but  the  barest  claim  to  the  name, 
early  days  of  British  rule  in  India,  were  at  one  time  Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  these  people 
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I  and  most  of  it  to  their  disadvantage.  That  the  majority 
t)f  them  were  stupid,  bombastic,  contemptuous  of  the 
Indian  side  of  their  ancestry  and  more  British  than  the 
British  themselves  cannot  be  denied.  But  they  were  not 

I  evil  and  no  former  British  administrator  in  India  would 
deny  that  the  Anglo-Indian  community  rendered  great 
and  valuable  services  to  the  Crown.  Before  they  were 
!  gradually  squeezed  out  by  the  Indianisation  policy  of  the 
j  British  Government  in  India,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  this 
immunity  was  employed  in  some  form  of  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  security  service.  With  the  aid  of  large  numbers  of 
loyal  Anglo-Indians  in  the  Railways,  the  Posts  and  Tele¬ 
graphs  and  Government  departments  plus  an  efficient 
armed  volunteer  force  restricted  to  their  own  community, 
the  Government  of  the  day  always  knew  that  it  could 
I  maintain  the  backbone  of  the  essential  services  in  times 
of  trouble.  Unfortunately  for  them,  it  was  this  very  un¬ 
holy  alliance  which  caused  their  downfall  once  the  British 
authority  withdrew  its  protection. 

For  many  years  all  young  Anglo-Indians  were  brought 
up  with  the  fixed  idea  that  as  soon  as  they  were  old 
1  enough  good  employment,  safeguarded  by  the  British 

authority,  would  be  found  for  them  quite  easily.  And 
I  i’  was  so.  Further,  always  sure  of  protected  and  favoured 

treatment  very  few  Anglo-Indians  thought  very  much  of 
'  education.  Why  waste  money  on  going  to  colleges  and 

I  universities  ?  For  the  same  reason  commerce  was 

!  utterly  neglected  and  it  was  most  unusual  to  see  a  business 

I  of  any  description  run  and  owned  solely  by  members  of 

,  the  Anglo-Indian  society.  After  1920  rumblings  of  int- 

'  pending  changes  began  to  penetrate  the  ostrich-like  heads 

^  buried  in  the  sands  of  contentment.  By  1930  it  was 

!  apparent  that  the  benevolent  British  Raj  was  losing  its 

f  grip.  A  few  spasmodic  and  fruitless  attempts  were  made 

by  the  leaders  of  the  community  to  dislodge  the  Anglo- 
!  Indians  from  their  sloth  and  belief  in  continued  well-paid 
and  easy  Government  and  semi-government  jobs.  Efforts 
were  made  to  settle  numbers  on  the  land  and  to  interest 
others  in  commerce.  But  it  was  too  late.  Besides, 
the  average  Anglo-Indian  was  ill-equipped  to  face  the 
keen  competition  of  millions  of  Indians.  Two  great  mill¬ 
stones  around  his  neck  were;  poor  education  and  the 
;  impossibility  of  accepting  the  pure  Indian  as  a  brother 

and  an  equal. 

I  Socially  and  economically,  the  Anglo-Indians  were 

sliding  downhill  rapidly  when  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II  gave  them  a  brief  breathing  space.  Once  more,  the 
British  authorities  took  them  to  their  tK>som  and  used  them 
well  and  truly.  After  the  end  of  the  war  and  very  near 
1947  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  India  they 
i  faced  a  truly  awful  situation.  All  former  and  hereditary 
j  avenues  of  employment  were  closed  to  them  for  ever.  It 

I  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  back  to  the  land.  They 


could  not  live  like  the  Indians  or  ever  hope  to  compete 
with  them  in  marketing  their  prrxluce  as  commerce  was  a 
closed  b(xik  to  the  vast  majority.  Worthwhile  employ¬ 
ment  under  the  new  Indian  Government,  employment 
that  would  enable  them  to  maintain  their  strictly  European 
.style  of  life,  was  now  only  open  to  those  who  could  pass 
stiff  competitive  examinations.  And  their  education  was 
not  gcxxl  enough  for  that.  Very  few  Indians  would  employ 
them  privately  for  two  reasons — firstly.  Indians  with 
vastly  superior  educational  qualifications  were  much 
cheaper  and  .secondly,  every  Indian  remembered  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  average  Anglo-Indian  when  the  community 
was  favoured  by  the  British  Government.  It  was  now  a 
case  of  get  out  or  be  squeezed  out:  there  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive. 

So,  from  1946  to  the  present  day,  the  majority  of 
passengers  on  any  liner  leaving  Bombay  and  from  other 
Indian  ports  are  Anglo-Indians.  And  where  are  they 
going  ?  Where  can  they  go  ?  A  community  that  h*as 
never  been  wealthy  and  has  always  been  and,  it  seems, 
will  always  be  wage-earners.  A  number  have  settled  in 
Australia:  those  who.  possessing  the  requisite  quota  of 
white  blcKxl  or  a  fair  skin,  have  managed  to  get  past  the 
white  Australia  immigration  policy.  The  rest,  debarred 
from  Australia  due  to  pigmentation,  have  settled  in 
England.  The  young  folk,  boys  and  girls  and  young  men 
and  women  not  over  thirty  have  managed  to  settle  down 
more  or  less  comfortably.  But  the  older  people,  those 
over  forty  and  fifty,  find  their  new  surroundings  hard. 
The  young  people  .stx)n  forget  the  easy  and  carefree  life 
they  once  spent  in  India  and  in  a  year  or  so  are  absorbed 
into  their  new  homelands.  It  is  only  the  old  people  who, 
sitting  huddled  over  an  unfamiliar  fire  during  an  English 
winter,  remember  and  pine  for  the  comfort  and  warmth 
of  an  Indian  town.  However,  they  are  happy  that  they 
have  been  able  to  see  their  children  contentedly  settled  in 
a  country  which  is  part  of  their  original  birth-right. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Anglo-Indian  com¬ 
munity,  from  the  days  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  the  year 
1857  down  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  shed  their  blood 
for  the  cause  of  the  British  Empire.  •Generations  of  British 
administrators  in  India  used  this  community  for  theii 
own  ends:  pandering  to  their  somewhat  absurd  sense  of 
self-imix)rtance  and  protecting  them  in  various  ways  solely 
for  their  own  purposes.  Then  when  the  end  came,  as  it 
did  quite  suddenly  in  the  year  1947.  the  out-going  British 
Raj  washed  its  hands  of  them.  The  very  least  that  the 
British  could  have  dt)ne  before  they  left  India  for  good 
was  to  assist  those  wishing  to  leave  the  country  by  means 
of  passage  money  grants  and  settlement  policies  in  the 
country  of  immigration.  But  they  did  nothing  although 
knowing  that  free  India  meant  the  death-knell  of  this  much 
maligned  and  misguided  Eurasian  community. 
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TRADE  UNIONS  IN  INDIA 

By  Jyan  Bhattarcharjee 


The  Indian  trade  union  movement  has  had  a 
chequered  career  since  its  origin  in  1920.  At  present 
there  are  tour  national  trade-union  organisations  in 
the  country: 

The  Indian  National  Trade  Union  Congress— which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Congress  party  on  May  4.  1947,  after 
they  left  the  A.l.T.U.C.  because  of  Communist  domina¬ 
tion. 

The  Hind  Mazdoor  Sabha- -which  had  its  origin  in 
Calcutta  in  December,  1948,  when  the  Hind  Mazdoor 
Panchayet  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  Indian  Federation 
of  Labour  of  the  Radical  Democratic  Party,  Forward  Bloc 
(Nationalist)  headed  by  R.  S.  Ruikar  and  veteran  indepen¬ 
dent  trade-unionists  like  N.  M.  Joshi,  R.  A.  Khedgikar, 
amalgamated  into  one  organisation  to  check  the  growing 
tide  of  totalitarianism  represented  both  from  the  left  as 
well  as  from  the  right. 

The  United  Trade  Union  Congress- -which  was 
formed  during  1949  when  some  individuals,  who  had 
originally  join^  the  new  organisation  of  the  Hind  Mazdoor 
Sabha,  subsequently  disagreed  with  its  policy.  Among 
them  were  Biswanath  Dubey  of  the  Bolshevik  Party, 
Soumeyandra  nath  Tagore  of  the  Revolutionary  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  Jatindra  nath  Chakraborty  of  R.S.P.,  and 
Mrinal  Kanti  Bose,  an  independent.  This  organisation 
differs  little  from  the  Hind  Mazdtxir  Sabha. 

All-India  Trade  Union  Congress — the  parent  body 
from  which  all  other  bodies  seceeded  to  fonn  the  new 
organisations.  It  is  now  completely  dominated  by  the 
Communist  Party.  Some  non-Communist  members  still 
remain,  such  as  Sayapriya  Banerjee  of  the  Forward  Bloc 
(Marxist),  and  Jibanlal  Chatter jee  of  the  Democratic  Van¬ 
guard. 

Apart  from  these,  there  are  two  organisations  which 
almost  may  be  called  national  organisations  of  labour — the 
All-India  Railwaymen’s  Federation  and  the  All-India  Sea¬ 
farers’  Federation.  They  are  still  independent  in  character 
and  have  not  joined  any  of  the  national  organisations. 

From  these  facts,  it  wilt  be  seen  how  many  political 
groups  and  parties  are  connected  with  the  trade  union 
movement,  in  realityato  further  their  own  political  ends, 
although  always  agreeing  with  the  common  issue  of  “trade 
unionism  ”  and  “  collective  bargaining.”  Although  thete 
are  splinter  groups  with  sharply  divided  opinions,  broadly 
spealung  the  trade  union  movement  in  India  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  under  three  headings:  Extreme  Left — represented  by 
the  A.l.T.U.C.;  Extreme  Right  -represented  by  the 
I.N.T.U.C.;  Middle  or  Third  Force — represented  by  the 
Hind  Mazdoor  Sabha. 

The  extreme  left,  or  the  A.l.T.U.C.,  believes  that  the 
trade  unions  are  the  basis  of  class  struggles,  and  that  the 
workers  will  train  in  the  trade  union  movement  to  capture 
political  power,  and  thus  ultimately  the  “  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat”  will  be  established.  The  I.N.T.U.C.  lack 
a  clear-cut  policy  and  programme,  chiefly  aiming  at  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  status  quo,  by  adhering  to  the 


Congress  party.  The  Hind  Mazdoor  Sabha  maintain  that 
the  trade  unions  should  be  the  training  grounds  of  the 
workers  and  that  through  active  participation  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  their  everyday  affairs,  thev  \vill  be  trained 
and  helped  to  establish  their  own  state,  together  with  other 
progressive  forces  in  this  country,  thus  establishing 
“  denuKratic  scKialism.” 

The  general  accusation  against  the  Communists  is  that 
all  the  constituents  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  are  not  “  free  ”  and  that  the  W.F.T.U.  has  de¬ 
generated  into  a  party  organisation  of  the  Communists. 
As  a  consequence  the  free  trade  unions  of  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress  and  the  American  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organisations  had  to  part  company  with  the  World  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions,  and  concentrated  on  establishing 
the  new  organisation  of  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions.  They  have  placed  much  emphasis  on 
the  word  “  free.”  intending  that  the  new  organisation 
would  be  composed  of  those  trade  unions  which  are  free 
from  the  control  or  domination  of  Governments,  employers 
or  political  parties.  In  their  eagerness  to  get  the  support  of 
anti-Communists.  thev  have  embraced  in  the  new  organisa¬ 
tion  such  trade  unions  which  are  not  at  all  “  free,”  and 
are  no  less  harmful  than  the  Communists. 

From  India  both  the  I.N.T.U.C.  and  the  Hind  Maz¬ 
door  Sabha,  both  claiming  to  be  “  free  ”  trade  unions,  have 
joined  the  new  world  confederation.  But  are  the  organisa¬ 
tions  represented  by  the  I.N.T.U.C.  “  free  ”  ?  When  the 
I  N.T.U.C.  claimed  to  be  independent  and  was  challenged 
by  other  trade  union  organisations  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
the  Anierican  Federation  of  Labour  and  other  trade  union 
organisations  came  to  its  rescue,  perhaps  bearing  in  mind 
that  they  were  thus  winning  the  support  of  an  organisation 
which  is  definitely  anti-Communist.  Mr.  Irving  Brown, 
European  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labour  who  came  to  India  in  May,  1949,  wrote  in  the 
International  Free  Trade  Union  News  that  “  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  I.N.T.U.C.  is  regarded  by  the  Congress 
Party  as  an  arm  of  the  Government  to  support  and  carry 
out  its  aim  and  policies.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
I.N.T.U.C.  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  completely  crystallised 
Government  labour  front  in  a  totalitarian  system.  The  in¬ 
filtration  of  the  trade  unions  by  the  Communist  Party  in 
order  to  utilise  these  instruments  as  a  weapon  either  to 
paralyse  or  destroy  the  present  Government  constitutes  the 
major  reast^n  for  the  intervention  by  the  Government  in 
trade  union  affairs.”  When  political  parties  try  to  utilise 
the  labour  front  for  their  own  purposes,  then  the  trade 
union’s  “  free.”  democratic  character  is  lost.  If  the 
A.l.T.U.C.  is  decried  as  an  organisation  of  the  Communist 
Party,  then  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  I.N.T.U.C.  which 
operates  as  a  wing  of  the  party  in  power  and  is  modelled 
on  the  Nazi  Labour  Front.  If  the  fear  of  Communism  thus 
forces  the  free,  democratic  trade  union  organisation  to 
asscKiate  with  the  most  reactionary  trade  union  move¬ 
ments  of  the  extreme  right  then  there  is  little  hope  for  the 
“  free  ”  trade  union  movement  in  the  future. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  SCANDINAVIA 


By  Ayana  Deva  Angadi 


Among  the  Scandinavian  petiple.  what  perhaps 
appeals  most  to  Eastern  eyes  is  not  so  much  their 
achievements  in  the  fields  of  intellect,  nor  even  their 
scxial  and  economic  advancement — the  so-called 
“  middle  way  ”  economy.  It  is  just  their  way  of  life  that 
attracts  an  Asian — their  sense  of  individualism,  their 
comprehensive  conception  of  denuKracy  based  on  the  belief 
and  practice  of  “  live-and-let-live  ”  and  “  one-man-is-as- 
g(H)d-as-another  ”  notions. 

Just  as  one  finds  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  East 
are  not  devoted  to  the  study  of  religions,  philosophy, 
and  mysticism,  and  that  the  glamour  of  the  Orient  con¬ 
ceals  much  dirt,  greed,  strife  and  sordidness,  so  also  one 
finds  that  the  small  democracies  of  the  North  when 
weighed  are  found  wanting.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Asian  people  in  their  righteous  zeal  for  winning  national 
freedom  have  been  tcx)  sweeping  in  their  attacks  on  the 
politics  as  well  as  on  the  cultures  of  the  great  Western 
Powers.  In  contrast  with  that,  the  same  Eastern  critics 
have  taken  a  too  rosy  view  of  the  smaller  democracies  of 
Scandinavia. 

In  this  connection,  one  notable  incident  inevitably 
comes  into  mind.  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  contributions  not 
merely  to  the  cause  of  Indian  freedom  but  to  international 
peace  are  universally  acknowledged,  yet  why  was  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  endowed  by  a  Swede  but  presented  by  a 
Norwegian  Committee,  never  given  to  Gandhi  ?  This 
reveals  how  small  countries  feel  the  need  of  remaining  on 
the  “  right  side  ”  of  a  Big  Power.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
to  give  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Gandhi,  who  had  been 
constantly  put  in  prison,  between  1918  and  1945,  by  the 
British  for  the  alleged  crime  of  breaking  the  peace,  would 
have  meant  a  slap  in  the  eye  for  the  Mahatma’s  jailers  ! 
Does  anyone  doubt  what  Asia’s  reactions  to  this  have 
been  ? 

The  Asian  people  are  generally  believed  to  be  very 
slow-going,  leisurely,  and,  in  personal  and  public 
methods,  lacking  in  organised  methods.  Nevertheless,  at 
least  one  Asian  found  all  these  attributes  very  common 
among  the  Scandinavian  people. 

However,  as  far  as  the  new  India  and  Asia  are 
concerned,  the  Scandinavian  people  as  a  whole  show  as 
much,  if  not  more,  keen  interest  and  sympathy  towards 
us  as,  for  example,  the  people  in  Britain.  But  1  was  both 
amused  and  amazed  to  find  out  a  few  odd  things. 

I  was  highly  amused  to  realise  that  every  Dane, 
Swede  or  Norwegian  who  has  kmiwn  or  studied  some 


Indian  language  or  the  other  is  regarded  as  an  authority 
not  only  on  that  particular  subject  but  on  all  political, 
economic  and  international  problems  of  Asia !  Of 
course,  1  met  several  men  and  women  who  had  clear 
ideas  on  the  international  situation  in  general,  and  on 
the  role  of  India  and  Asia  in  particular.  But  apart  from 
them,  the  so-called  “  professional  ”  experts  on  Asia  seem 
to  copy  their  views  on  Asia  from  the  most  imperialist 
journals  of  Britain  and  France.  Also,  1  did  find, 
especially  in  some  intellectual  circles,  a  great  ignorance 
of  the  spirit  of  New  Asia  and  a  rather  unhelpful  attitude 
towards  India’s  present  difficulties.  This.  1  may  add. 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  me.  However,  1  remem¬ 
ber  the  great  Norwegian  writer  Ibsen  once  said  that  ihe 
future  of  his  own  country  and  of  Europe  lay  in  the  hands 
of  their  women  and  workers.  And.  at  any  rate,  in  these 
quarters,  I  found  my  renewed  faith  and  friendship  for 
Scandinavian  people. 


Don't 

take 

chances 

u/ith  your 
Sleep 


Be  guided  by  the  experience  of  countless  thousands 
who  make  delicious  ‘Ovaltine’  their  regular  nigh*- 
cap.  *  Ovalline'  p'ovides  special  properties  derived  from 
Nature's  best  foods.  These  help  to  soothe  nerves  and 
body,  assist  you  tt>  relax,  and  are  conducive  to  sleep  of 
the  best  kind. 

Remember  .  .  .  ‘  Ovaltine  ’  dilTers  from  other  food 
beverages.  That  is  why  ‘  Ovaltine '  results  are  obtained 
only  with  ‘  Ovaltine  ’. 

You  will  drink  ‘  Ovaltine  ’  eventually — why  not  now  ? 

It  costs  so  little — it  gives  so  much. 


Take  O VALTI N  E 

IKe  JVorUia  3^ai 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Japanese  Assets  for  Australian  Ex*P.0.1l’s 

The  bulk  of  Japanese  pre-war  assets  in  Australia, 
which  are  expected  to  realise  nearly  £A750,000,  will  be 
divided  equally  among  former  Australian  prisoners  of  the 
Jap)anese,  while  £A25.000  will  be  reserved  for  civilians  who 
suffered  personal  hardship  from  Japanese  hands.  The 
Australian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Menzies,  recently 
announced  that  in  the  terms  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
additional  funds  would  be  made  available  from  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  Japanese  assets  in  neutral  countries.  He  also 
anticipated  further  sums  from  Japan  by  way  of  reparations 
for  P.O.W.s. 

Buddhint  UnlverHit»' 

International  co-operation  among  Buddhist  countries 
will  receive  a  new  impetus  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Magadha  Research  Centre  on  the  ancient  site  of  Nalanda 
University  in  Bihar  which  was  an  intellectual  centre  for 
many  centuries  prior  to  its  destruction  in  the  1 3th  century. 
The  new  university  will  concentrate  on  Buddhist  history, 
literature  and  philosophy,  and  on  languages  spoken  in  the 
various  Buddhist  countries. 


Commission  decided  to  convene  a  regional  conference  on 
mineral  resources  this  year,  probably  in  Japan,  and  to  call 
a  Trade  Promotion  conference  in  the  Philippines  early  in 
1953.  A  group  of  experts  from  countries  in  the  region  is 
to  visit  Japan  in  the  near  future  to  study  methods  and 
techniques  of  the  Japanese  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Important  features  of  the  a)nference  were  the  com¬ 
plaints  by  various  Asian  countries  that  they  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  buy  their  essential  goods,  and  the 
assurances  from  supplier  countries  that  they  would  do 
their  best  to  meet  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  region. 
ECAFE  is  to  produce  marketing  and  distribution  surveys 
on  a  number  of  commodities,  including  food,  and  its  sec¬ 
retariat  is  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  public  enterprises.  A  seminar  on  the  structure 
and  organisation  of  public  enterprises  will  be  established 
in  connection  with  experts  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  countries. 

The  session  ended  on  February  11th.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  one  in  February  1953,  at  Bandoeng, 
Indonesia. 


KCAFK  NeNHion  in  Rangoon 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE)  was  opened  on  January 
29th  by  Burma’s  Prime  Minister.  Thakin  Nu,  in  the  City 
Hall  of  Rangoon.  The  session  was  attended  by  120  dele¬ 
gates  and  observers,  the  latter  including  Japanese  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  Commission  adopted  a  Pakistan  motion 
that  ECAFE’s  geographical  scope  should  be  expanded 
to  include  Japan,  and  to  admit  Japan  as  an  associate 
member.  A  Soviet  motion  to  unseat  the  representative 
of  China  (Formosa)  in  favour  of  those  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  was  defeated  by  10  votes  to  4  (Burma, 
India,  Indonesia  and  U.S.S.R.  voting  in  favour).  The 


Ciiy  Hall,  Rangoon,  where  the  eighth  session  oj  ECAFE  was  held 


The  Colombo  Fxhibiiion 

In  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  the 
Colombo  Exhibition  was  opened  on  February  23rd  by  the 
Governor-General  of  Ceylon.  Lord  Soulbury.  His  arrival 
was  announced  by  the  blowing  of  conches  and  the  beating 
of  drums,  and  hundreds  of  schcxdchildren  in  traditional 
costumes  lined  the  avenue  leading  to  the  reception  pavilion. 

Lord  Soulbury  said  that  the  number  of  countries 
participating  in  the  Exhibition  revealed  a  splendid  spirit 
of  international  co-operation  which  could  be  regarded  as 
a  token  of  the  confidence  and  determination  with  which 
the  aims  of  the  Colombo  Plan  will  be  implemented. 

The  Hon.  J.  R.  Jayawardene,  C'eylon’s  Minister  «'f 
Finance,  and  Chairman  of  the  amimittee  responsible  for 
the  organisation  of  the  Exhibition,  also  participated  in  the 
opening  ceremony.  He  explained  that  the  object  of  the 
Exhibition  was  not  to  foster  com  petition,  or  encourage 
commercial  gain  but  rather  to  explain  the  purptises  of  the 
Colombo  Plan.  It  was  thought  that  the  Exhibition  would 
enable  the  world  to  appreciate  the  needs  of  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  and  at  the  same  time  see  what  re¬ 
sources  were  available  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  countries  taking  part  in  the  Exhibition  are  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  territories  in  South  and  South- 
East  Asia,  the  United  States,  Canada.  Australia,  India. 
Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Indonesia.  Viet  Nam,  Laos,  and  the 
Maldives.  The  designs  of  the  various  national  pavilions 
show  great  contrasts  in  style — some  countries  such  as 
Ceylon  and  India  adhering  to  traditional  architectural 
patterns,  while  others,  like  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  have  chosen  contemporary  methcxls  of  display. 
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Great  Britain 

USA 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

1  Switzerland 

1  Bahamas 

1  Bermuda 

1  Canada 

1  West  Indies 

South  America 

Middle  East 

West  Africa 

East  Africa 

South  Africa 

Pakistan 

India 
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TO  ALL  SIX  CONTINENTS 

New  Zealand 

Far  East 
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FUGHT  WITHOUT  FORMULAE 

By  A.  C.  Reimode,  O.B.t.,  M.A.,  F.R.Ae.S.  Second 
Edition.  A  popular  book,  very  tboroughly  revised  for 
the  new  edition.  It  gives  a  reliable  and  up-to-date 
account  of  the  principles  of  llight,  without  using 
mathematical  iu.mula;.  With  49  plates  and  ll.S  other 
illustrations.  18s.  net. 

“Thoroughly  good.  Can  be  i ecommended." — Flight. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ENGINEER  POCKET  BOOK 

Edited  by  N.  P.  W.  Moore,  B.Sc.,  A.C.G.I.,  D.I.C., 
A.M.lnst.F.  A  famous  pocket  book,  now"  in  its  64th 
year,  containing  technical  data,  up-to-date  articles  on 
practical  aspects  of  engineering,  mathematical  tables  and 
formulae,  and  lechnical  Dictionaries  in  Cierman,  French 
and  Spanish.  Revised  edition.  Nearly  7.^0  pages,  illus¬ 
trated.  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  A  wealth  of  useful  information." — Fnginciring  and 
Boiler  House  Review. 

ABC  TELEGRAPHIC  CODES 

These  two  editions  of  the  world's  leading  cable  code 
are  used  by  large  and  small  firms  with  equal  satisfaction. 
Lloyd's  List  says:  “  Many  thousands  of  pounds  will  be 
saved  in  communication  costs."  £12  12s.  net.  Special 
Spanish  version  of  the  Sixth  Edition,  for  trade  with 
Spanish-speaking  countries.  £10  lOs.  net. 

PITMAN",  Parker  Street,  Kiugsway,  l.ondov,  W.C.S. 


Modern  Speeeh  Training 

H.  /.UM.SDPN  MlI  Nt: 

This  book  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  teaching, 
enthusiasm  and  experiment  in  Malayan  schools.  It 
is  based  on  the  errors  in  English  commonly  made 
by  the  people  of  Malaya,  Java,  China,  India,  Burma, 
the  West  Indies.  Ceylon  and  East  and  West  Africa, 
and  should  be  of  great  use  to  pupils  learning  English 
as  a  foreign  language.  2s.  6d. 

A  Course 
in  Living  Engiish 

W.  R.  AI.LEN,  R.A.,  and 
7  .  KWAN  STEPHENS 

A  practical  course  to  help  students  whose  mother 
tongue  is  not  English,  to  speak  English  as  English 
people  speak  it.  Colloquial  speech  forms  arc  taught 
in  preference  to  the  more  correct  formal  style  of  the 
written  language  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a  freer 
style  of  conversation.  The  first  of  the  five  books  in 
the  series  is  to  be  published  soon.  hi  the  press. 

MACMILLAN 


Bondo  Highlander  by  Verrier  Elwin  {GeoiJrey 
Cumbetiege;  Oxford  Univenily  Press,  5Qs.  or  lis.20) 

The  Bondo  are  a  tiny  tribe  of  two  or  three  thousand 
souls  living  in  the  wild  and  mountainous  region  north¬ 
west  of  tne  Machkund  River  in  Orissa.  Their  strange 
ways,  unfamiliar  tongue,  homicidal  tendencies  and  alto- 
geiner  remarkable  habits  and  beliefs  concerning  sex, 
marriage  and  death  have  caused  the  plainsmen  and 
othcials  with  whom  they  have  come  into  touch  to  regard 
them  as  complete  savages.  In  their  mountain  abodes 
iney  have  .not  made  friends  with  strangers  readily.  Elwin 
gives  full  credit  for  the  discovery  of  the  Bondo  in  an 
ethnographic  sense  to  Furer-Haimendorf  and  declares 
that  he  would  not  have  ventured  on  the  latter’s  territory 
haU  not  Furer-Haimendorf  been  too  busy  with  work  in 
Hyderabad  to  follow  up  his  Orissa  researches. 

Elwin  set  out  to  study  the  Bondo  in  three  tours  of 
llieir  country.  The  first  expedition  in  1943  faced  every 
uifiiculty.  for  they  could  gel  no  maps  ithey  had  all 
been  confiscated  by  the  military);  when  his  party'  reached 
ihc  first  Bondo  village  there  was  no  one  ready  to  escort 
them  further;  and  once  in  the  hills  no  one  would  sell 
inem  anything,  porters  would  not  help  them  and  while 
they  excited  general  curiosity  no  one  would  do  any  work. 
Visits  the  two  following  winters  were  more  fruitful  of 
results,  and  in  1946  “no  depredation  from  tigers  had 
followed  my  earlier  visits,  there  had  been  no  fresh  taxa¬ 
tion,  no  policy  of  prohioition  had  been  introduced,  no 
girls  had  been  carried  oil  to  the  war;  we  had  begun  to 
lit  into  the  picture.” 

Having  got  on  terms  with  the  Bondo,  Elwin  and  his 
assistants  obtained  a  great  deal  of  infiVrmation  as  to  the 
tribe.  He  studied  m  meticulous  detail  their  social 
organisation,  their  economy,  their  sex  life  as  shown  in 
their  dormitory  institution  and  the  relatively  well-estab¬ 
lished  code  of  marital  conduct  and  finally  their  religious 
beliefs  and  attitude  to  death.  In  a  tribe  addicted  to  drink 
and  liable  to  commit  murder  without  much  provocation, 
so  that  even. an  experienced  ethnologist  like  Elwin  gener¬ 
ally  had  a  feeling  of  apprehension  when  approaching  a 
Bondo  village  for  the  first  time,  it  is  evidence  of  the 
thoroughness  of  his  study  that  he  should  have  been  able 
to  question  some  hundreds  of  adults,  in  order  to  collect 
the  genealogical  data  and  other  information  which  forms 
a  very  sound  basis  for  his  conclusions. 

The  sex  life  of  the  Bondo  is  remarkable  among 
primitives.  The  institution  of  the  dormitory  enables  the 
sexes  to  get  together  and  make  their  own  choice  in  mar¬ 
riage.  From  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  investigated 
Elwin  concluded  that  intimacy  was  generally  limited 
to  couples  who  were  or  intended  to  get  married.  Yet 
he  finds  the  chances  of  married  happiness  no  higher  than 
among  tribes  who  leave  such  matters  as  marriage  to  their 
elders  to  arrange. 

The  study  of  Bondo  crime  suggests  to  Elwin  that  the 
tribesman  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  penal  code  and  that 
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he  keeps  his  own  rules  fairly  well  in  the  observance  of 
taboos  on  incest  and  adultery.  His  criminality  is  largely 
due  to  bad  temper,  and  alcohol  plays  no  small  part  in 
crime.  He  has  his  qualities,  and  the  defects  of  these  quali¬ 
ties  are  equally  evident.  The  general  pattern  of  life  is  one 
of  great  independence,  liberty  and  equality.  This,  says 
Elwin,  is  why  they  are  people  of  such  marked  individuality, 
positive,  explosive,  electric,  dangerous.  “  They  have  few 
of  the  negative  virtues;  theirs  are  the  qualities  of  the 
blitzkrieg.  They  would  make  splendid  commandos.  But 
they  are  the  most  quickly  inflammable  people  I  have  ever 
met.” 

Elwin’s  study  of  the  Bondo,  “  ungentle  savages,  yet 
savage  gentlemen.”  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Indian  ethnology,  the  illustrations — seventy 
odd  plates  and  colour  plates  and  numerous  line  drawings 
— could  not  be  bettered. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

A  History  of  Education  in  India  (During  the  British 

Period)  by  Syep  Nurullah  and  J.  P.  Naik 

{Macmillan,  28.v.) 

Though  this  is  the  second  edition  of  a  publication 
that  made  its  first  appearance  in  1934.  it  merits  reviewing 
as  a  new  volume  as  it  treats  of  the  whole  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  British  period,  with  the  matter  rearranged, 
several  sections  rewritten,  additional  research  findings 
incorporated  and  an  appendix  on  education  in  the 
princely  states.  It  makes  it  the  most  complete  survey  of 
one  aspect  of  British  rule  in  India  yet  published. 

The  story  of  education — modern  education — in  India 
is  told  as  a  drama  in  six  acts  with  a  quickening  tempo. 
The  first  act  covers  over  a  century,  the  18th  century, 
during  which  the  East  India  Company  seem  to  have 
avoided  the  problem.  Then  came  Act  11.  spread  over 
40  years  and  ending  with  the  Wood  Despatch  of  1854. 
In  this  period  there  was  the  great  conflict  between  the 
advocates  of  Western  education  through  the  English 
language  and  those  of  a  synthesis  of  Eastern  and  Western 
cultural  education.  To  the  first  school,  led  by  Macaulay 
of  course,  belonged  the  missionary  pioneers  of  education 
in  India  and  some  of  the  younger  officials  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  The  second  school  included  older  officials  and 
mo.st  of  the  Indians  who  were  interested  in  education. 
They  in  turn  were  divided  into  the  Bengal  school  which 
wished  to  use  the  Indian  cla.ssical  languages  as  the 
medium  for  teaching  Western  science  and  the  Bombay 
school  which  favoured  the  spoken  languages  as  the 
medium  for  teaching  Western  science  while  also  studying 
the  classical  languages  of  the  country. 

Macaulay’s  famous  minute  oaved  the  way  for  the 
Despatch  of  1854.  20  years  later,  which  laid  down  the 
policy  that  was  to  be  followed  till  the  close  of  the  century. 


THE  LEGACY  OF  PERSU 

edited  by  A.  J.  ARBERRY 
with  30  half-tone  plates.  2lx.  net 

This  is  a  new  volume  in  the  famous  “  Legacy  ”  series, 
and  will  contain  the  following  contributions. 

PERSIA  AND  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD,  by  J.  H.  ILIFFE  {Director 
of  the  City  of  Liverpool  Museums);  Persia  and  Byzan¬ 
tium,  by  D.  TALBOT  rice  (W atson-G ordoti  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh); 
PERSIA  and  the  ARABS,  by  R.  LEVY  (Prof.  of  Persian, 
Cambridge  University);  PERSIA  and  India  after  the 
CONQUEST  OP  MAHMUD,  by  H.  COETZ  {Director  of  Baroda 
State  Museum);  the  Islamic  art  of  Persia,  by  d. 
BARRETT  (British  Museum);  religion,  by  o.  H.  WICKENS 
(Lecturer  in  Arabic  in  the  University  Of  Cambridge);  the 
PERSIAN  LANGUAGE,  by  H.  w.  BAILEY  (Profcssor  of  San¬ 
skrit,  Cambridge  University);  PERSIAN  literature,  by 
A.  J.  ARBERRY;  PERSIAN  CARPETS,  by  A.  C.  EDWARDS: 
PERSIAN  GARDENS,  by  the  HON.  V.  SACKVILLE-WEST; 
PERSIAN  SCIFNCE,  by  C.  ELGOOD;  PERSIA  AS  SEEN  BY  THE 
WEST,  by  L.  LOCKHART;  ‘  THE  ROYAME  OF  PERSE  ’,  by  MRS. 
J.  F.  hfsfltine;  index:  sri  ect  bibliography;  table  of 
DATES.  (Ready  shortly). 


FATHER  DOUGLASS  OF  BEHALA 

by  some  of  his  friends 

Illustrated  lOs.  6d.  net 

This  account  of  the  life  of  Father  Douglass,  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Oxford  Mission  to  Calcutta, 
describes  his  early  struggle,  in  the  face  of  ridicule  and 
intolerance,  to  found  a  hostel  for  students  in  Calcutta, 
the  establishment,  under  his  energetic  leadership,  of  the 
Mission  at  Barisal,  in  what  is  now  East  Pakistan,  and  at 
Behala;  his  distinguished  service  as  an  Army  Chaplain 
during  the  first  World  War,  and  his  no  less  valuable 
work  among  ex-servicemen,  and  among  the  sufferers  of 
the  Bengal  famine  during  the  second. 

(for  publication  in  May) 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  CHINESE 
REVOLUTION 

by  HAROLD  R  l.SAAC  S 
40s.  net 

(for  Stanford  University  Press) 

1  his  book  examines  in  graphic  detail  the  first  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  China  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  revolution  of  1 927. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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It  was  a  period  of  Westernisation  of  the  system  using 
Indian  personnel  to  an  increasing  extent.  The  political 
unrest  of  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century  is  reflected 
in  the  history  of  education,  with  the  masterful  Curzon 
endeavouring  to  impose  reforms  that  Indian  opinion 
resented  and  with  Gokhale  putting  forward  his  ideas  for 
expansion  and  compulsory  elementary  etlucation.  quite 
at  variance  with  the  superior  Viceroy’s  emphasis  on 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  The  final  acts  in  the  drama 
see  education  under  Indian  ministers  struggling  with 
the  handicap  of  inadequate  funds.  This  was  to  some 
extent  remedied  when  provincial  autonomy  was  intro¬ 
duced  and,  though  for  five  years  of  the  war  caretaker 
governments  merely  tried  to  maintain  the  work  started 
by  Congress  governments  in  the  provinces,  before  the 
British  period  closed  a  plan  for  universal  education  for 
all  children  of  school  age  and  for  increased  facilities  for 
advanced  technical  education  was  prepared. 

The  record  of  how  the  system  developed  is  narrated 
in  a  balanced  manner.  The  authors  quite  obviously  have 
their  own  opinions  as  to  Macaulay’s  strictures  on  the  old 
Indian  systems  of  learning  They  echo  the  current 
resentment  felt  by  Indians  over  some  of  Curzon’s  tactless 
attacks  on  the  national  character  and  customs.  But  they 
are  fair  enough  to  realise  that  these  two  figures  had  an 
important  contribution  to  make  to  the  cause  of  education, 
acting  after  their  own  lights. 

The  authors  are  eminently  well  tiualified  to  write  on 
the  subiect.  Mr.  Nurullah  gave  up  his  studies  at  Aligarh 
in  1920  at  Gandhi’s  call  and  became  a  lecturer  at  the 
Jamia  Millia  Tslamia,  then  a  very  new  venture  in  Islamic 
education.  Later  he  entered  the  Education  Dej^artment 
in  Bombay  Presidency  and  rose  to  be  Joint  Director  of 
Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Naik’s  experience  ranges  from 
a  village  primary  school  to  a  post-graduate  teachers’ 
training  college  in  Bombay.  Between  them  they  have 
the  authority  to  speak  from  first-hand  experience  of  Indian 
education  as  it  has  developed  in  the  pe^riod  following  the 
transfer  of  the  subject  to  the  control  of  Indian  ministers. 

Argus 

The  Battles  of  Coxinga:  Chikamatsii’s  Puppet  Play, 
Its  Background  and  Importance  by  Donald  Keene 
(Cambridge  Oriental  Series,  No.  4,  Taylor's  Foreign 
Press,  32.9.  6d.) 

The  post-war  years  have  seen  a  considerable  develop¬ 
ment  of  Oriental  studies  in  this  country  and  the  most 
important  feature  of  this  activity  has  undoubedlv  been  the 
writing  of  theses  on  various  Oriental  subjects.  Dr.  Keene, 
a  lecturer  in  Japanese  and  Korean  at  Cambridge  Univers¬ 
ity,  presented  as  his  doctoral  thesis  the  work  here  under 
review. 

Translating  dramatic  works  is  always  a  difficult  task 
but  in  the  case  of  Japanese  plays  the  translator  has  to 
contend  with  a  completely  different  context  of  culture  and 
with  a  language  whiph  is  awkward  to  translate  even  at  the 


best  of  times.  In  order  to  enable  the  non-specialist  reader 
to  understand  the  play  the  translator  devotes  about  half 
the  bcx)k  to  a  number  of  introductory  chapters.  First 
he  gives  us  a  short  history  of  the  Japanese  puppet  theatre 
and  then  an  account  of  the  career  of  Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon.  the  author  of  the  Battles  of  Coxinga.  This 
is  followed  by  a  chapter  collating  the  various  conflicting 
accounts  of  Coxinga’s  birth,  life  and  death.  This  chapter 
and  the  following  one,  which  deals  with  the  sources  and 
influences  of  the  play,  show  how  easily  myths  can  be  built 
up  and  given  the  semblance  of  fact.  The  translation  of 
the  play  is  preceded  by  an  analysis  of  its  literary  qualities. 
For  the  benefit  of  specialists  there  are  notes  on  the  text, 
a  bibliography,  and  a  glossary  of  Japanese  theatrical 
terms.  There  is  also  an  index.  The  plates,  reproduced 
from  Edo  period  (about  IfifKl-lSfiS)  books,  depict;  Coxinga 
fighting  three  Dutchmen:  various  scenes  in  the  play:  and 
behind  the  scenes  at  a  puppet  theatre  in  1690 

This  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  have  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  interest  in  the  Far  East.  The  central  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  play.  Coxinga,  wielded  considerable  power  in 
Formosa  and  in  the  coastal  areas  of  S  E.  China  in  the 
mid-17th  century.  Though  he  was  ultimately  unsuccessful 
in  his  struggle  against  the  Manchus,  he  did  succeed  in 
ousting  the  Dutch  from  Fort  Zeelandia  in  Formosa.  The 
author  of  the  play  deserves  our  attention,  for  he  wrote  ■ 
more  than  150  works  which  are  very  highly  regarded  in  I 
.Taoan  but  are  not  at  all  well-known  elsewhere.  It  is  j 
fitting,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Keene  has  snared  no  effort  in  j 
explaining  difficult  points  in  the  explanatory  chapters  and 
notes  and  he  has  also  supplied  the  reader  with  a  mass  of  I 
documentary  evidence  from  contemporary  sources  and  | 
with  apposite  comparisons  with  European  drams  One  j 
valuable  feature  of  this  book  is  tbe  reproduction  of  illustra¬ 
tions  which  give  us  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
nupnet  theatre  and  into  the  growth  of  the  Coxinga  myth. 
Students  of  the  Japanese  language  should  find  it  very 
useful  to  read  the  translation  in  conjunction  with  the 
Japanese  text. 

Tt  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Keene  will  produce  more 
”'orks  of  similar  excellence  and  that  the  Cambridge 
Faculty  of  Oriental  Languages  will  continue  to  publish 
such  works  of  high  merit.  J.  P.  Judd 

The  Hall  of  Light  by  William  Edward  Soothit.i,: 

edited  by  Ixtdy  Hosie  and  G,  F.  Hudson  (Lutterworth 

Pre.<!S,  25.9.) 

This,  the  last  work  of  the  late  Professor  Soothill,  will  i 
rank  as  one  of  his  greatest  contributions  to  Chinese 
studies.  Tt  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  painstaking  research  f 
into  Chinese  records  and  traditions;  it  brings  together  in 
one  book  for  tbe  first  time  much  that  the  student  of 
Chine.se  history  and  tradition  has  had  hitherto  to  seek 
through  many  different  authorities. 

Sub-titled  A  Study  of  early  Chinese  kingship,  the  book  E 

is  much  more  than  that.  Taking  the  earliest  traditions 


ik. 
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and  records  of  the  Chinese  as  recorded  in  the  Confucian 
writings  and  associated  works,  the  author  sought  all 
relevant  material  in  other  writings  and  made  a  composite 
whole  in  which  no  slightest  detail  is  missing.  A  glance 
at  the  contents  page  will  show  the  hurried  reader  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  ground  covered,  but  it  is  not  until  the  reader 
has  gone  through  the  first  few  chapters  that  he  begins  to 
realise  what  labour  has  gone  into  the  searching  out  of  the 
all  too  elusive  facts  of  astronomy,  early  architecture, 
traditional  orientation  or  siting  of  ritual  buildings,  the 
totem  and  tatKxi  of  early  Chinese  worship,  and  the  esoteric 
meanings  of  the  terms  used  so  frequently  in  the  earliest 
writings.  Those  who  have  the  patience  to  persevere  to 
the  end  (and  we  prophesy  that  few  will  be  content  to  do 
otherwise)  will  find  in  the  five  appendices  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  rounding  off  of  an  arduous  task. 

Professor  Soothill  did  not  live  to  see  his  work  through 
to  publication.  Students  are  fortunate  in  that  the  task 
of  preparing  it  for  the  press  was  in  the  capable  hands  (»f 
his  daughter.  Lady  Hosie.  and  of  Mr.  (J.  F.  Fludson  of 
All  Souls,  Oxford.  Throughout  the  book  footnotes  show 
how  carefully  this  work  has  been  carried  out.  Moreover 
the  delay  in  publication  has  enabled  the  editors  to  bring 
the  work  abreast  of  studies  and  discoveries  made  since 
the  lamented  death  of  the  author. 

The  Hall  of  Light  is  the  Ming  I  ’ang  where  the  early 
rulers  of  China  performed  the  ritual  of  the  seasons  in  order 
to  ensure  a  good  crop  and  the  benign  influence  of  Ffeaven 
upon  the  Chinese  people.  So  remote  are  the  origins  of 
Mmg  T’ang  that  for  many  students  the  phrase  was  always 
but  a  half-understood  ritual  term  for  the  spot  where  the 
emperor  interceded  with  Heaven.  Now  for  the  first  time 
the  anthropologist  has  abundant  material  for  compara¬ 
tive  study  and  the  Chinese  scholar  has  a  work  of  reference 
to  accompany  his  original  authorities.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  has  original  Chinese  texts  of  two  important 
C'hinese  documents  translated  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
and  an  index.  The  publishers  are  to  be  praised  for  their 
care  in  producing  a  peculiarly  difficult  work.  In  any 
future  edition  a  few  errors  might  be  corrected  e.g.,  on  p.l9, 
footnote  2,  the  last  character  of  the  title  reads  tui  (it  should 
be  shuo)\  and  the  notes  42-49  on  p.251  should  be  num¬ 
bered  43-50  (and  a  corresponding  change  should  be  made 
in  the  last  notes  on  p.250). 

Neville  Whymani 

Kingdoms  of  Yesterday  hy  SiR  Arthur  Lothian  {John 

Murray,  2H.) 

Until  the  eleventh  hour  as  it  were  successive  British 
statesmen,  Mr.  Leo  Amery.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 
Lord  Pethick  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Attlee  hoped  that  the 
fulfilment  of  British  policy  in  India  would  be  the  transfer 
of  an  undivided  India  to  Indian  hands.  Lord  Mount- 
batten,  who  had  gone  out  with  that  aim  in  mind,  felt 
bound  to  shatter  those  hopes  and  so  partition  came.  The 
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effect  on  the  562  and  more  Indian  States  (“  princely 
India  ”)  was  to  say  the  least  of  it,  disturbing.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  creation  of  the  two  independent 
dominions  as  heirs  to  the  former  British  India  brought 
about  a  situation  in  which  the  “  return  ”  of  paramountcy 
to  them  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  empty  simulacrum 
inconsistent  with  the  pronouncements  on  which  they  had 
relied  during  the  various  discussions  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  British  Government  and  the  political 
leaders  of  the  then  British  India.  Generally,  they  met 
the  crisis  with  dignified  resourcefulness  and  fell  in  with 
the  Mountbatten  proposals  for  accession  to  the  new  India 
or  Pakistan,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  India,  when  the 
forceful  policies  of  the  Government  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  rapidly  carried  through 
grouping  and  integration,  they  recognised  the  inevitability 
of  their  new  association  with  the  Union,  and  later  the 
Republic  of  India. 

Sir  Arthur  was  one  of  the  three  high  officers  selected 
by  Lord  Linlithgow  to  tour  the  Indian  States  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  the  Rulers’  agreement  to  the  terms  on 
which  they  would  join  the  Federation  which  was  to  be 
the  final  development  in  carrying  out  Parliament’s  wishes 
as  expressed  in  the  Government  of  India  Act.  1935.  the 
first  part  of  that  scheme  having  been  put  into  force  in 
April  1937.  when  the  Provinces  of  British  India  became 
autonomous.  Sir  Arthur  records  that  by  August  1937, 
in  spite  of  hesitations  due  to  the  Rulers’  reaction  to  the 
attitude  of  the  dominant  Congress  Party  on  attaining 
office  in  most  of  the  Provinces  after  the  elections  of  1937, 
the  work  of  the  three  “  Ambassadors  ”  to  the  States  had 
been  completed  and  the  scheme  for  Federation  awaited 
the  approval  of  Whitehall  for  its  adoption  under  the  Act. 
Many  people  will  agree  with  Sir  Arthur  in  the  light  of 
events  that  the  speed  essential  for  success  was  wanting. 
It  is  idle  perhaps  to  dwell  too  much  on  this  point  but,  if 
the  Federation  proposed  had  been  completed  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  World  War,  the  possibility  of  the 
transfer  of  power  being  made  to  an  undivided  India  might 
have  been  immeasurably  increased. 

These  reflections  do  not  derive  from  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  political  history  of  India  in  the  thirty- 
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AfTER  MALARIA 

BOVRIL 

makes  you 
yourself  again 

Don’t  let  that  period  of  con¬ 
valescing  drag  on  and  on.  Bovril 
is  appetising  and  stimulating. 
It  enables  you  to  get  full 
nourishment  from  your  food 
and  will  quickly  help  to  make 
you  strong  and  well. 


six  years  of  the  author’s  service.  As  Mr.  Compton 
Mackenzie’s  foreword  points  out,  the  bot)k  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  political.  It  rather  is  a  quite  charming  and 
s^tmetimes  naive  personal  diary  of  one  who,  in  a  Service 
which  prided  itself,  justifiably,  on  its  versatility,  began 
his  career  in  the  terrorist-ridden  districts  of  ^ngal  in 
1911  and  handled  the  troubles  of  that  period  with  cheer¬ 
ful  readiness  to  meet  the  asperities  of  nature  no  less  than 
the  malignity  of  man  with  the  proper  imperturbability  of 
the  conscientious  official.  Fkx)ds,  dacoits,  terrorists  and 
Government  files  all  served  to  ripen  experience  and  to 
produce  those  lighter  episodes  of  which  good  use  is  made. 
The  Province  of  Bengal  lost  Sir  Arthur  early  in  World 
War  I  when  he  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  political 
department  denuded  of  its  military  officers  by  the  call  of 
the  emergency.  From  191.')  onwards,  his  service  was 
mostly  spent  in  various  Indian  States.  He  does  not  dis¬ 
guise  his  affection  for  many  of  the  Rulers.  While  not 
blind  to  the  faults  of  State  Governments,  he  is  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  best  of  them  against  hostile  critics.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  read  this  book  without  being 
struck  by  this  loyalty  which  is  indeed  the  characteristic 
of  many  a  British  officer  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
he  may  be  serving.  The  pen-pictures  of  some  of  the  lead- 
1  ing  figures  in  the  Indian  States,  such  as  the  present  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad,  the  late  Maharajah  of  Bikanir  and  the 
late  Maharana  of  Udaipur  will  be  appreciated  by  anyone 
who  has  had  the  fortune  to  meet  those  Rulers.  Sir  Arthur’s 


portrait  of  the  Maharajah  of  Jodhpur,  who  was  recently 
killed  in  an  air  crash,  may  be  of  special  interest.  He 
describes  the  Maharajah  as  an  extraordinary  combination 
Oi  physical  fearlessness  and  moral  timidity.  The  former 
attribute  was  exemplified  on  the  polo  field,  in  the  air  and  S 

in  shooting  big  game,  but  the  latter  is  detected  by  Sir  v 

Arthur  in  a  distaste  for  the  exercise  of  responsibilities  as  1 

Ruler.  Indeed,  Sir  Arthur  declares  that  he  was,  with  t 

difficulty,  peisuaded  from  abdicating.  So  it  may  be  r 

imagined  that  to  him,  at  all  events,  the  new  regime  was  / 

not  unwelcome.  ,  1 

A  less  pleasant  personality  in  the  late  Maharajah  of  f 

Alwar  is  vividly  .described  when  the  narrative  comes  to  I 


Maharajah  was  unfortunately  overshadowed  by  less  res- 
liectable  characteristics.  Sir  Arthur’s  picture  of  him 
tallies  with  the  impressions  personally  gained  by  those 
who  came  into  contact  with  that  unfortunate  Ruler. 
Shrewdness,  Sir  Arthur  gives  him,  but  not  intelligence, 
which  was  earlier  the  finding  of  the  late  Mr.  Edwin 
Montagu  in  An  Indian  Diary.  It  was  a  good  day  for 
Alwar  when  his  rule  came  to  an  end. 

Unpretentious  as  this  book  is.  it  might  be  churlish 
jierhaps  to  wish  that  its  frequently  amusing  chronicle  of 
the  small  beer  of  Indian  State  life  could  have  been  re¬ 
inforced  with  some  study  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
author’s  varied  experience  could  surely  give  valuable 
guidance  there  and  so  further  enrich  the  story  of  Indo- 
British  relationships.  On  one  or  two  points,  issue  must 
be  taken  with  him,  as,  for  example,  when  he  declares  that 
the  sympathies  of  every  European  and  Indian  lay  with  the 
present  Maharajah  of  Kashmir  at  the  time  when,  as  heir 
to  the  Kashmir  gadi,  he  bad  an  unfortunate  adventure  in 
Europe.  As  Sir  Arthur  points  out  quite  correctly,  the 
Resident  of  Kashmir  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Political 
Department  in  Simla  had  strongly  advised  against  the 
selection  of  the  temporary  captain  as  an  A.D.C.  to  the 
then  young  Prince.  The  Viceroy  of  the  day.  Lord 
Chelmsford,  was  importuned  by  the  Prince  himself  to 
over-rule  the  advice  of  the  responsible  officers.  From 
this  disaster  came.  The  present  writer  must  also,  from 
personal  experience,  demur  to  the  suggestion  (based  on  a 
reported  ship-board  conversation)  that  I.x>rd  Hunter  was 
prejudiced  against  General  Dyer  on  whose  actions  the 
Committee,  under  Lord  Hunter’s  presidency,  had  to 
enquire.  At  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  when  General 
Dyer,  without  legal  representation,  gave  evidence,  the 
‘  gallery  ”  was  very  rowdy  and  some  of  us  in  the  hall 
may  have  thought  that  had  Lord  Hunter  possessed  the 
priwers  that  he  would  have  had  in  his  Court  in  Scotland, 
he  would  have  secured  a  calmer  atmosphere.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  atmosphere  prevented  the  General 
from  maintaining  the  coolness  necessary  in  such  an  ordeal. 
But  none  believed  that  Lord  Hunter  himself  allowed  any 
preconceived  notions  to  impair  his  judicial  impartiality. 

Edwin  Haward. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Communal  Cu*operation  in  Malaya 

Sir, — Much  as  one  admires  Sir  Richard  Winstedt  for  his 
wide  knowledge  of  Malay  culture  and  affairs,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  necessary  to  question  the  validity  of  his  opinions  on 
ihe  prospect  of  fusion  between  the  various  races  which 
make  up  Malaya.  For  instance,  in  his  review  of 
Vopulaiion  Growth  in  Malaya,  by  T.  E.  Smith,  in  your 
I  ebruary  number.  Sir  Richard  asks  how  the  fusion  of 
Malays.  Chinese  and  Indians  is  to  be  attained  “  by  races 
loo  divided  by  religion,  social  customs  and  colour  bar  even 
to  intermarry.” 

Although  it  would  be  foolish  to  think  that  any  one 
section  of  the  population  could  be  “  Malayanised  ”  at  will, 
ii  is  true  to  say  that  for  centuries  in  Malaya,  the  three  pre¬ 
dominant  races  have  lived  together  without  discord  or 
communal  strife.  As  Sir  Cheng  I>ock  Tan  recently  pointed 
out.  the  aim  should  be  to  “  depoliticise  nationality  in 
Malaya  ”  since  politics  and  culture  need  not  necessarily  be 
within  the  same  framework.  Sir  Cheng  aptly  says  that 
”  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  nuxlern  world  as  a  homo¬ 
geneous  national  state.  Practically  every  state  in  the  world 
IS  multi-national.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  heartening  to  point  to  tangible 
proof  of  communal  co-operation.  The  Malayan  Trade 
Union  Council,  which  has  only  been  in  existence  for  two 
years,  is  entirely  non-communal  and  consists  of  Malays, 
Indians.  Chinese  and  Eurasians,  working  together  in  the 
cause  of  labour  and  trade  unionism,  and  as  such  has  given 
its  whole-hearted  support  to  Dato  Onn’s  independence 
movement.  This  is  only  a  beginning,  since  Malaya  has 
been  one  of  the  most  backward  members  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  matter  of  political  progress.  That  such 
progress  can  only  be  built  on  a  strong  framework  of  com¬ 
munal  co-operation  is  now  realised  by  all  thinking  people 
in  Malaya  today. 

Yours,  etc., 

Manchester. 

Insurance  in  the  East 

Sir, — I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  the  statement  in  Mr. 
L .  Delgado’s  article  on  ”  Insurance  in  the  Far  East  ”  that 
”  the  first  purely  Indian  company  was  the  Indian  Life 
Assurance  Oftke.  established  in  1869:  its  policy  holders 
were  almost  entirely  European  ”  I  do  not  know  when  the 
company  referred  to  was  started,  but  I  do  know  that  it  was 
started  in  Karachi  by  a  group  of  men  from  the  Goan  com¬ 
munity  who  had  migrated  from  Portuguese  India  (or  were 
the  sons  of  persons  who  had  migrated)  with  -very  little 
capital  but  who  succeeded  in  building  up  a  number  of  very 
sound  businesses  and  acquired  a  reputation  for  honest 
dealing  in  corruption-ridden  Sind  that  stood  them  in  good 
stead  in  the  professions  and  public  life.  Most  of  the  early 
policy  holders  were  members  of  the  community.  The 


Karachi  C^an  community  is  playing  a  very  useful,  if  not 
over-publicised,  role  in  the  *life  of  Pakistan's  capital.  All 
Goans,  like  myself,  have  Portuguese  names  assumed  pre¬ 
sumably  at  the  time  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
4(X)-odd  years  ago.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Indian 
Government  Actuary  over  a  long  period  have  shown  the 
Indian  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Karachi  to  be.  on 
statistics,  the  soundest  a)ncern  in  the  Indian  sub-continent. 

Yours,  etc., 

,  .  «  Bernard  Fonseca 

London,  N.W.3 


Malayan  Tin 

Sir, — 1  cordially  support  the  warning*  given  by  Mr. 
Wolpert  to  the  United  States  against  the  consequences  of 
u  continuance  of  the  “  cold  war  ”  on  Malaya’s  tin  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  industry  is  carrying  on  under  unusual  diffi¬ 
culties  and  any  advantage  it  may  derive  from  the  high 
prices  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  causes  should 
not  be  grudged.  That  Russia  is  ready  to  offer  South-East 
Asia  all  the  capital  goods  is  needs  for  strategic  raw 
products  like  tin  and  rubber  is  highly  significant.  Have 
we  forgotten  the  days  before  the  war  when  we  were  allow¬ 
ing  Japan  to  buy  large  quantities  of  scrap  iron  and  other 
materials  which  built  up  her  power  to  act  first  against 
China  and  then  against  the  countries  which  had  supplied 
her  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

London,  E.C.2.  Andrew  McCluskie 

Korean  Relief 

Sir,— Although  the  Korean  truce  negotiations  are  still 
dragging  on,  with  no  apparent  conclusion  in  sight,  is  it 
not  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  hasten  the 
relief  and  rehabilitation  of  that  war-torn  country  ? 

In  South  Korea  alone,  over  9  million  people  have  lost 
their  homes,  and  nearly  as  many  are  half-starved,  ill-clad 
and  in  some  areas  actually  dying  from  exposure  and 
hunger.  One  wonders  if  the  ideas  of  democracy  and 
collective  security  can  be  transmitted  in  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  human  misery. 

The  only  Korean  relief  so  far  to  be  administered  has 
been  under  the  United  Nations  Civil  Assistance  Command, 
Korea,  which  was  created  by  the  U.S.  Eighth  Army. 
Recently  it  was  announced  that  the  Army  would  turn  over 
its  job  to  UNKRA  (the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Agency,  which  was  established  in  1951,  but  apart 
from  making  field  surveys  has  done  no  actual  work  in 
Korea)  six  months  after  the  cease-fire  comes  into  opera¬ 
tion.  But,  except  for  the  delivery  of  CARE  parcels  and 
relief  goods  donated  by  other  charitable  organisations,  the 
Army  has  naturally  enough  concentrated  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  the  welfare  of  its  soldiers.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion.  it  may  be  noted  that  the  first  American  plant  to  go 

•“  Cold  War  Against  Malay's  Tin  Industry  ”  (Eastern  World, 
December,  1951). 
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into  operation  in  Pusan  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
was  a  cola  bottling  plant,  *to  provide  drinks  for  the 
American  Army  ! 

What  effect  does  the  apathy  of  the  United  Nations 
have  on  the  Korean  people  ?  How  can  we  convince  them 
of  the  superiority  of  United  Nations  politics  when  the 
immediate  necessities  of  life  are  lacking  ?  This  leaves  a 


legacy  of  bitterness  behind  and  of  what  use  are  military 
victories  obtained  at  such  a  cost  ?  How  can  we  enlist  the 
support  of  other  Asian  countries  if  we  do  not  show  that 
our  intentions  are  not  merely  to  combat  an  opposing 
ideology  on  the  battlefield  but  in  the  field  of  everyday  life? 

Yours,  etc., 

London,  N.ll  K.  E.  Thomas 


THE  END  OF  THE  MAN-DRAWN  RICKSHAW 

By  F,  W,  Sadler 


The  man-drawn  rickshaw  will  s(X)n  be  a  phenomenon 
in  any  Oriental  city.  The  pedal  rickshaw,  or  trishaw, 
has  superseded  it,  and  now  rickshaws  fitted  with  an 
engine  which  turns  the  back  wheels  are  being  made.  The 
driver  sits  in  front,  and  the  steering  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
car.  These  motor-driven  vehicles  can  travel  at  the  same 
s^ed  as  other  traffic  and  are  a  great  improvement  on  the 
mai'-drawn  rickshaws. 

In  Japan  to-day,  some  inns  still  employ  a  staff  of 
rickshaw  pullers,  who  ply  for  hire  by  the  picturesque  light 
of  Japanese  lanterns  when  a  train  arrives  in  a  town  at  night. 
Many  rickshaws  have  been  replaced  by  the  taxi. 

The  job  of  a  rickshaw  coolie  was  the  worst  paid  in 
the  world.  His  life  too,  was  short,  for  tuberculosis  was 
a  constant  danger.  Continuous  work  between  the  shafts  of 


a  rickshaw  demanded  almost  super-human  strength. 
Many  of  the  rickshaw  boys  became  physical  wrecks  and 
were  forced  to  turn  to  begging  in  order  to  live. 

In  modern  Singapore,  bicycle  wheels  now  propel 
the  rickshaws,  combined  with  the  unaided  efforts  of  human 
legs.  Three  bicycles  make  two  pedal  rickshaws,  or 
*■  trishaws  ”  as  they  are  now  termed. 

There  are  about  10,000  trishaws  in  the  city  of  Singa¬ 
pore.  Each  one  costs  between  £25  and  £30,  so  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  riders  own  their  vehicles.  They 
are  usually  hired  out  at  half-a-crown  a  day.  But  the 
trishaw  boy  must  work  hard  to  earn  15s.  a  day.  He  must 
be  astir  with  the  crack  of  dawn  and  can  only  return  to  his 
mean  lodgings  (often  he  and  his  family  share  a  single  room) 
late  at  night.  There  are  few  days  off  and  the  job  entails 
a  seven-day  week.  The  usual  charges  are  6d.  a  half-mile, 
or,  if  hired  by  time,  3s.  9d.  an 
hour. 

Reticence  is  not  a  qualification 
for  a  trishaw  boy.  Competition  is 
so  keen  that  he  just  clamours  for 
customers,  and  every  street  in 
Singapore  is  jammed  with  the  tri¬ 
shaw  brigade. 

With  .so  little  difference  in  the 
rates  of  the  taxi  and  the  trishaw, 
it  is  really  amazing  how  the  latter 
survives.  But  there  are  reasons  for 
it:  one  is  that  the  Chinese  believe 
that  they  will  be  looked  upon  as 
rich  people  if  they  use  a  taxi  and 
shops  will  charge  them  accordingly. 
Another  is  that,  somehow  or  other, 
the  ordinary  Chinese  passenger 
allows  the  taxi-driver  to  overcharge 
him,  and  this  never  happens  with 
the  trishaw  boy. 

The  intense  humidity  of  Singa¬ 
pore  and  a  shade  temperature  that 
always  hovers  in  the  nineties,  finds 


A  Saigon  pedicab  driver  consulting  a  street  fortune-teller 
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the  trishaw  boy  struggling  on.  with  scarcely  a  break  except 
for  his  midday  meal.  This  he  usually  takes  at  a  trishaw 
riders’  cafe.  His  basic  dish  is  rice.  No  trishaw  boy  could 
ever  work  without  his  daily  ration  of  rice.  A  bowl  of 
soup,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  red  pepper,  and  contain¬ 
ing  fish,  meat  and  vegetables,  is  also  on  the  menu. 

The  Trishaw  Riders’  Union  has  some  1 .5W_members. 
paying  a  monthly  subscription  of  two  shillings.  For  this 
reasonable  fee.  it  offers  evening  education,  cafe  accommo¬ 


dation  and  endeavours  to  keep  the  fares  as  high  as  posr 
sible.  It  also  assists  members  with  licence  renewals  and  so 
forth,  for  each  trishaw  rider  must  hold  a  municipal 
licence. 

The  horizon  of  the  erstwhile  rickshaw  boy  is  brighter. 
Although  his  struggle  is  still  hard,  it  brings  him  in  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  family’s  food  and  shelter.  Moreover,  his 
health  is  less  likely  to  suffer  as  compared  with  the  grim 
rickshaw  days,  when  he  had  no  pedals  at  all. 


Ancient  Korean  temple  painting. 
The  anonymity  of  Asian  art,  its  con¬ 
cern  for  spiritual  truths  and  its  rela¬ 
tive  detachment  from  time  and  place 
make  it  difficult  for  the  thoroughly 
M^estern  eritic  to  appreciate  its 
intrinsic  nature. 


ORIENTAL  AND 
WESTERN  ART 


By  John  Carter 


Officials  who  looked  no  further  ahead  than  their  retiring 
age,  shocked  him  deeply.  If  his  collaborator.  Baker,  saw 
architecture  as  the  handmaid  of  sentiment,  to  him  it  was 
the  expression  of  the  finely  adjusted  order  of  civilisation. 
The  essence  oi  Indian  art  might  well  have  eluded  him. 
The  astonishing  synthesis  of  East  and  West  that  he  eventu¬ 
ally  achieved  in  Viceregal  Lodge  seems  a  fruitful  point  of 
departure  from  which  to  search  for  the  fundamentals  of 
Orient  and  Occident. 

The  native  architecture  of  India  he  defined  as  too 
immature  a  language  to  carry  the  meanings  of  Western 
humanism.  “  Moghul  ”  was  not  enough.  In  a  limited 
sense,  it  compares  with  his  own  early  work  as  a  romantic 
country-house  architect;  the  picturesque  and  ingenious 
idiom  of  a  traditional  craft,  eloquent,  but  without  the  echo¬ 
ing  modulations  of  rhetoric.  But  by  the  time  he  came  to 
India,  he  was  a  confirmed  classicist.  The  earlier  small-scale 
wisdom  of  folk-lore  had  enlarged  to  the  profounder  truths 
of  philosophy;  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Andre 
Gide  said;  “his  classical  work  is  beautiful  by  reason  of 


WHEN,  in  1912.  Edwin  Lutyens 
was  appointed  to  the  New  Delhi 
Planning  Commission,  Herbert 
Baker,  in  a  warm-hearted  letter  of  congratulation, 
asked  whether  he  would  “  drop  the  language  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  tradition  and  just  go  in  for  surfaces — sun  and  shadow.’’ 
Lutyens  intended  from  the  first  to  design  the  “central 
buildings  ’’  himself — the  fulfilment  of  his  unquenchable 
sense  of  mission.  George  V  had  told  him  that  “  Moghul  ’’ 
was  the  style  for  the  new  capital,  while  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  seemed  to  favour  a  blend  of  East  and  West.  But 
they,  intact  and  competent,  untouched  by  the  East,  saw 
the  question  simply  as  one  of  choice.  For  Lutyens  it  was 
one  of  human  values. 


To  us.  the  picture  of  high-principled  Edwardian 
administrators  in  Kipling’s  India  appears  an  absurdly 
unpropitious  circumstance  for  an  enduring  synthesis  of 
East  and  West.  If  Lutyens  had  not  been  there,  the 
Viceroy’s  house  might  well  have  become  a  piece  of  stylis- 
istic  play-acting.  He,  involved  in  the  formulation  of  re¬ 
quirements.  changes  of  plan  and  policy,  only  wanted  to 
be  left  alone — “  to  get  at  something  that  might  endure.” 
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its  subjugated  romanticisin.”  But  if  rotnanticism — the 
ingenious  idiom — can  be  truthfully  applied  to  Indian 
architecture,  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole  truth.  The  real 
essence  is  strangely  elusive  to  a  thoroughly  Western  mind. 
Europeans,  and  more  particularly  the  English,  are  apt  to 
find  themselves  at  a  loss  before  Oriental  art,  unless  it  be 
that  curious  meeting  of  E^st  and  West — Byzantine.  A 
pattern  on  a  Persian  rug  one  accepts,  but  the  same  motifs 
in  a  sculp>tural  medium  strike  a  more  uneasy  note.  One 
begins  to  groj)e  for  a  recognizable  feature.  If  the  access 
to  a  Western  artist’s  mind  is  through  his  feeling  for  a  land¬ 
scape  or  a  figure,  expressed  in  paint,  this  approach  to  an 
Eastern  artist  seems  oddly  barred;  the  crystallized  thought 
of  time  and  place  are  just  not  there  to  be  sought.  If  we 
imagine  one  chord  of  a  Chopin  phrase,  or  one  contour  of 
a  Michelangelo  torso  to  be  altered  arbitrarily,  the  instant 
discord  seems  to  reassure  the  elementary  correctness  of  our 
approach,  like  the  pulling  of  a  thread  to  indicate  where  it 
is  attached.  The  threads  of  Oriental  art  come  away  in  our 
hands,  an  Indian  song  has  no  shape  to  distort,  a  Chinese 
painting  no  balance  to  upset. 

At  the  failure  of  this  approach,  we  find  ourselves  fall¬ 
ing  back  upon  generalizations — “  exotic.”  “  fabulous,” 
“  mysterious.”  which  only  reflect  our  inability  to  distin¬ 
guish  one  work  from  another  in  terms  of  character.  Or, 
we  are  content  to  admire  technique — the  rare  delicate  line 
of  the  Chinese  painting,  the  patient  encrusted  carving  of 
an  Indian  mosque.  But  still  the  anonymity  of  the  Oriental 
artist  leaves  an  unfilled  vacuum  in  our  aesthetic  selves,  for. 
to  the  Occidental,  a  work  of  art  must  be  the  commentary  of 
an  individual,  and  only  secondly  the  expression  of  a  phase 
or  a  philosophy.  The  latter  is  the  background  which  puts 
the  former  into  a  useful  perspective. 

Perhaps  in  this  sense  the  anonymity  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  allies  it  more  closely  to  Oriental  art. 

Art  historians  encounter  another  aspect  of  this  anony¬ 
mity.  The  indefatigable  Ferguson  tried  to  fit  Oriental 
architecture  into  the  same  evolutionary  theory  that 
Western  art  had  so  neatly  provided,  but  “  influences  ”  and 
”  derivations  ”  became  an  interlocking  maze  more  confus¬ 
ing  than  the  art  they  attempted  to  unravel.  Eastern  art 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect:  the  seeds 
of  one  phase  in  the  decaying  flower  of  the  last.  It  is,  as 
Eric  Newton  has  suggested,  more  like  a  series  of  parallel 
canals  which  intersect  each  other,  but  do  not  (like  tribu¬ 
taries)  deliver  into  a  main  stream.  There  seems  to  be  no 
steadily  growing  continuum  to  read  as  a  consecutive  line. 
Buddhist,  Jaina.  Hindu  and  Saracen  must  be  kx)ked  at 
separately,  though  they  are  related 

Lutyens  once  remarked  to  Baker  that  one  cannot  have 
a  Wren  without  a  Newton.  It  was  the  essence  of  his 
aesthetic  principles — Art.  or  at  any  rate,  great  art.  inevit¬ 
ably  reflects  the  facets  of  human  character,  and  the  growing 
changing  fabric  of  knowledge  which  is  Western  civilisation, 
is  expressed  in  art  because  it  is  held  by  human  minds. 
Perhaps  from  this  point  of  view  we  begin  to  get  closer  to 


the  enigma  of  the  East  and  West,  for  knowledge  in  this  '  ' 
context  is  knowledge  of  the  particular,  and  the  Western 
artist  is  pre-eminently  a  commentator  on  the  particular  * 

This  landscape:  that  person,  where  the  Oriental  artist  ’ 

seems  to  be  more  concerned  with  landscapes  or  people  as 
such.  He  seeks  to 'portray  what  is  constantly  true  of  all 
landscapes  or  all  people,  rather  than  the  passing  truths  of 
time  or  place. 

Time  and  place  become  mere  symbols  for  remoter 
meanings;  — 

“  By  what  dim  shore  of  the  ink-black  river, 
by  what  far  edge  of  the  frowning  forest, 
through  what  mazy  depths  of  gloom,  art 
thou  threading  thy  course  to  come  to  me, 
my  friend  ?  ” 

Tagore’s  images  are  only  valid  in  the  echoes  they  strike 
from  a  distant  Absolute.  Shelley’s  in  the  response  of  a 
memory;  — 

“  Oh,  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn’s  being. 
Thou  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing.” 

The  Asian’s  unconcern  with  shape,  his  indifference  to 
light  and  shade  in  the  Western  sense,  now  come  into  focus. 
Both  shape  and  the  shadow  which  reveals  shape  are  acci¬ 
dents  of  time  and  place,  that  depend  upon  how  the  thing  is 
seen,  they  involve  a  point  of  view  The  Asian  paints  not 
what  he  sees  but  what  he  knows  to  be  there.  Scale  and 
proportion — the  essence  of  European  architecture— have 
little  significance  for  him  because  they  are  properties  of 
shape.  The  subtle  adjustment  of  profile  and  volume  is 
important  to  the  Western  artist  because  it  represents  the 
modulation  of  human  feeling  responding  to  environment 
The  mind  looking  outwards.  But  the  Oriental  aesthetic 
mind  looks  inwards  at  itself,  where,  in  place  of  modulation, 
there  is  only  variation  on  an  endless  theme.  Hence  the 
enduring  and  relatively  subtle  motifs  of  Eastern  art.  which 
seem  to  have  remained  very  much  as  they  were  born. 

Again,  perspective,  related  to  scale  and  proportion, 
entails  a  viewpoint,  a  relationship  to  time  and  place,  not 
material  to  the  Oriental  artist’s  purpose  for  he  is  concerned 
with  inner,  not  factual  truth.  Thus  there  is  no  equivalent 
in  Oriental  art  history  to  the  momentous  discovery  of  per¬ 
spective  in  Renaissance  Florence. 

Eric  Newton’s  canal  analogy  is  doubly  apt.  for  the 
truth  which  Oriental  art  seeks  to  illustrate  may  be  the  same 
now  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago.  Inner,  contempla¬ 
tive  truths  do  not  change.  The  canals  then  are  consecutive 
reiterations  of  a  truth,  which  can  never  add  together  to 
form  a  second  truth,  can  never  be  the  links  in  a  chain  of 
logic. 

In  E.M.  Forster’s  A  Passage  to  India,  Miss  Quested, 
fresh  from  England,  listens  to  Dr.  Aziz  talking  excitedly  .  .  . 

In  her  ignorance  she  regarded  him  as  ‘  India  ’  and  never 
surmised  .  .  .  that  no  one  is  India.”  If  this  is  true  for  so 
close  an  acquaintance,  it  is  less  true  in  a  larger  perspective 
— where  the  particular  becomes  part  of  the  general.  At 
that  distance,  the  simple  truism  that  the  art  of  a  people 
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irrevcKably  demonstrates  their  character  becomes  valid. 
With  this  qualification  one  may  generalise,  and  the  essence 
of  the  Oriental  mind  to  be  found  in  Oriental  art  is  this 
unwavering  amcern  for  spiritual  truths,  and  the  relative 
detachment  from  time  and  place.  The  overshadowing  of 
the  mind  bv  the  soul. 


We  are  told  that  the  Emperor  Akbar  once  said;  “  It 
appears  to  me  that  a  painter  has  quite  peculiar  means  of 
recognising  God,  for  in  sketching  anything  that  has  life, 
and  in  devising  its  limbs  one  after  another  he  must  come 
to  feel  that  he  cannot  bestow  individuality  upon  his  work, 
and  is  thus  forced  to  think  of  God.  the  Giver  of  life.” 


EASTERN  FUNERAL  CUSTOMS 

.By  David  Parry 


ON  an  Apiil  morning  in  Ihc  year  478  B.C.  Confucius,  aged 
seventy-three,  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  was  about  to 
die.  Characteristically,  instead  of  allowing  himseli  to 

become  a  prey  to  fear  or  grief,  we  are  told  that,  taking  his 
customary  walk  in  his  pleasant  garden,  he  reflected  calmly  upon 
the  fleeting  nature  of  human  life. 

Unfortunately,  on  this  solemn  oecasion  the  thoughts  of 
Confucius  regarding  the  uncertainty,  the  impenetrable  mystery 
of  the  future,  remain  undisclosed,  but  surely  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  his  mind  turned  for  a  moment  to  the  permanence  of  the 
impending  separation  from  his  friends  and  loved  ones — a 
permanence  which  men  of  almost  every  race  and  creed  have 
sought  to  match  by  the  construction  of  tombs  and  memorials 
which  will  successfully  withstand  the  ravages  of  time.  Whether 
it  is  wise  to  devote  so  much  energy  to  this  end  is,  of  course,  a 
debatable  point,  but  the  archaeologist,  at  least,  has  profited 
enormously  as  a  result  of  the  care  and  attention  lavished  upon 
dead  persons  in  the  remote  past,  the  burial  grounds  of  the  East, 
in  particular,  helping  him  to  paint  in  astonishing  detail  a  picture 
of  the  beliefs  and  mode  of  behaviour  of  peoples  whose  dwellings 
and  possessions  have  long  since  vanished. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  East  are  justly  renowned 
for  their  colour  and  pageantry,  and  Siam  has  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
vided  some  of  the  outstanding  examples,  a  special  building, 
which  serves  to  house  the  body  until  the  time  of  cremation,  often 
being  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palace  on  the  death  of  one 
of  royal  blood.  During  the  journey  to  the  place  of  burning  the 
procession  is  made  up  chiefly  of  priests  and  soldiery,  attcndaiits 
with  large,  richly  decorated  umbrellas  flanking  the  bier.  A 
protracted  ritual  accompanies  the  symbolic  lighting  of  the  pyre 
of  sandalwood  by  the  principal  mourner  and  the  assembled 
guests,  though  the  actual  destruction  of  the  corpse  is  usually 
carried  out  at  night,  with  only  a  small  gathering  to  witness  the 
event.  This  practice  enables  the  gorgeous  canopy  and  any  other 
valuable  trappings  to  be  removed  for  future  use,  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  gold  or  silver  outer  shells  of  the  copper  um  in 
which  the  Prince  sits  with  palms  together  and  knees  drawn  up 
under  the  chin. 

In  the  20th  century  the  need  for  economy  even  among  rulers 
has  sometimes  resulted  in  a  cremation  being  postponed  until 
the  one  ceremony  can  be  conducted  for  several  members  of  the 
Court,  and  as  far  as  ordinary  citizens  are  concerned  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  wait  until  sufficient  money  is  available, 
as  proper  respect  on  the  accepted  scale  can  hardly  be  shown  to 
the  dead  without  the  expenditure  of  a  fairly  substantial  sum. 
In  the  case  of  a  well-to-do  middle-class  family,  a  firework  display 
and  a  puppet  show  may  be  included  in  the  proceedings,  not  to 
mention  the  distribution  of  commemorative  gifts,  and  when 
poorer  folk  attempt  to  do  likewise  they  run  the  risk  of  incurring 
debts  which  may  take  years  to  repay. 

The  Siamese  funeral,  with  its  crackers  and  marionette  plays. 


is  in  such  contrast  to  the  European  that  we  might  well  be  excused 
for  thinking  some  of  the  arrangements  to  be  more  in  keeping 
with  a  wedding  or  birthday  .but  that  the  inhabitants  of  Siam 
have  a  very  real  awe  of  the  dead  is  proved  conclusively  by  the 
employment  of  such  tactics  as  the  removal  of  the  corpse  through 
a  special  opening,  afterwards  carefully  sealed,  instead  of  through 


Balinese  funeral  loners.  These  elaborate  structures,  which  take 
many  weeks  to  build,  are  erected  on  the  seashore.  After  the 
ashes  are  carried  out  to  sea,  the  towers  are  dismantled  and 
destroyed 

the  door  of  the  house,  the  theory  being  that  a  spirit  can  only 
return  to  its  former  surroundings  along  the  route  by  which  it 
left.  As  a  variation  the  body  may  be  hurried  twice  or  thrice 
around  the  building,  with  its  eyes  tightly  shut,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  hands  and  feet  are  often  tit'd  with  stout  thread, 
while  a  coin  is  placed  in  the  mouth  so  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  settling  the  toll  levied  at  the  gates  of  Heaven. 

Faintly  amusing,  perhaps,  from  the  Western  standpoint, 
many  of  the  innumerable  Eastern  devices  for  speeding  the  soul 
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on  its  departure  from  its  old  home  are  nevertheless  extremely 
ingenious,  ranging  from  the  vigorous  sweeping  of  the  empty 
apartments  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  priests  of  .Sumatra,  for 
instance,  to  the  Chinese  habit  of  hammering  loudly  on  the  floor. 
Not  unnaturally,  the  ghosts  of  suicides  and  criminals  arc 
especially  to  be  feared,  and  in  this  class,  too,  are  usually  included 
— though  for  less  obvious  reasons  women  who  die  in  childbirth, 
several  races  apparently  holding  the  view  that  these  unfortunates 
are  transformed  forthwith  into  marauding  vampires.  For  their 
special  benefit,  an  Indian  directive  states  that  great  quantities 
ot  cotton-wool  must  be  scattered  on  the  way  to  or  from  the 
cemetery,  the  mourners  presumably  resting  content  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  no  spirit  can  possibly  pick  up  all  the  pieces,  as  it  is 
evidently  bound  to  do  before  leturning  to  the  village,  between 
sunset  and  dawn. 

Resembling  this  last  device,  and  designed,  like  the  binding 
of  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  .Siamese  corpse,  to  guard  against 
future  unwelcome  visitations,  is  the  extensive  use  of  lire  and 
water,  and  in  this  connection  the  touching  of  burning  embers 
IS  widely  supposed  to  confer  immunity  from  the  activities  of 
spirits,  while  ceremonial  washing  has  been  regularly  indulged 
in  by  the  peoples  of  Tahiti,  Fiji  and  Samoa.  This  latter  method 
of  purification  is  also  favoured  in  China,  where  it  has  long  been 
considered  propitious  to  sprinkle  the  path  ahead  ot  the  hearse 
with  counterfeit  banknotes  luring  away  any  ghostly  spectators  lying 
in  wait  for  the  procession,  hspecially  dangeious  at  such  times  are 
the  souls  of  the  unburied  dead  ot  past  years,  the  Annamese  seeking 
to  placate  them  with  imitation  gold  and  silver  leal. 

In  various  paits  ot  the  East  deceased  persons  are  actually 
buried  in  water,  several  island  races  weighiing  the  corpse  with 
stones  and  wrapping  it  in  stout  material  that  will  give  some 
measure  of  protection  against  hungry  lish.  In  the  .Solomons, 
however,  we  learn  that  veneration  for  sharks  results  in  the  dead 
being  left  exposed  on  a  convenient  reel,  and  throughout  Polynesia 
it  is  common  for  a  man  to  be  laid  in  his  canoe  and  pushed  out  to 
sea,  the  natives  of  the  Cameroons  fixing  in  the  prow  the  elligy 
of  a  bird  which  it  is  hoped  will  guide  the  fraircraft  to  its  ulti¬ 
mate  goal. 

in  this  latter  instance,  we  may  assume,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
voyager — whose  ancestors,  let  us  remember,  were  immigrants  - 
will  eventually  reach  the  land  of  his  origin  for  interment  in 
its  soil;  but  when  such  an  article  as  a  canoe  is  actually  buried 
with. its  owner  the  aim,  clearly,  is  to  provide  him  with  something 
which' has  proved  essential  during  life  and  .may  soon  be  required 
again  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  or  obtaining  food.  Here  we 
have  an  excellent  illustration  ot  the  underlying  idea  that  the 
needs  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  are  more  or  less  the  same,  and 
one  could,  of  course,  argue  that  the  boat  and  the  finely  carved 
modern  cofiin  are  both  equally  superfluous,  particularly  as  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  the  wood  of  each  begins  to  rot 
and  decay.  Against' this,  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
inclusion  in  the  grave  of  inanimate  objects  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  sacrifice  of  humans  which  was  once  the  rule,  and  nowadays 
it  is  hard  to  realise  that  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  abolition  of  sali,  a  dutiful  Hindu  widow 
having,  prior  to  1829,  no  re.il  choice  but  to  perish  in  the  flames 
of  her  husband’s  pyre. 

According  to  Hue,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  the  tombs  of  the 
old  Tartar  kings  were  exceedingly  elaborate,  comprising  a  huge 
brick  edifice  surrounded  by  a  great  variety  of  fearsome  statues, 
the  object  of  the  latter  evidently  being  to  deter  anyone  who 
plaiuicd  to  enter  the  inner  chamber  and  rob  it  of  its  contenU. 
Around  the  dead  monarch  there  would  be  heaped  a  fortune  in 


gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  gems,  trinkets,  and  complete  changes 
of  clothes,  and  to  serve  the  royal  corpse  we  are  told  that  the 
ministers  and  officials  called  together  the  most  beautiful  children 
in  the  district,  induced  them  to  drink  mercury  until  they  suffo¬ 
cated,  and  then  arranged  them  in  life-like  attitudes,  one  holding 
the  another  the  fan,  a  third  the  box  or  phial  of  snulf  the 

master  loved  to  take.  Apparently,  mercury  played  its  part  in  these 
tableaux  because  it  was  found  to  preserve,  at  least  for  a  while, 
the  natural  colourings  of  the  skin. 

Hue  tells  us  that  wealthy  Tartars  of  his  day  often  elected 
to  burn  their  dead,  the  furnace  taking  the  form  of  an  earthern 
pyramid  inside  which  the  body  was  paced  in  a  standing  position. 

In  this  event  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  need  for  the  setting 
oi  man-traps  such  as  those  employed  in  the  royal  sepulchres,  a 
typical  invention  of  the  kind  being  made  up  of  .several  bows 
which,  when  coupled  together  in  the  correct  fashion,  fired  arrow 
after  anow  at  anyone  bold  enough  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
tomb.  Openings  would  be  left  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
funeral  pyramid  to  allow  the  insertion  of  a  brand  and  to  provide 
a  passage  foi  the  smoke,  and  during  the  ceiemony  a  number  of 
l.'imas  were  present  to  recite  prayers.  I  he  remains  of  ordinary 
folk,  however,  would  meiely  be  carried  fn)m  their  Ironses  and 
e\fK)sed  on  some  lonely  hill-lop  to  the  elements,  wolves,  and 
bi.ds  Oi  piey,  and  in  2()th-eentuiy  I  ibet  this  is  still  ihe  no.m.n 
iiiCthod,  us  Iticl  is  expensive  and  the  giound  quite  unsuiiable  for 
digging  graves.  Outcasts  living  in  tents  and  hovels  outside  the 
limits  of  town  or  city  are  resivonsible  for  the  disposal  of  humans 
and  animals  alike,  and  frequently  the  walls  enclosing  their 
miserable  quarters  are  constructed  almost  entirely  of  the  horns 
of  beasts. 

In  China,  where  a  valuable  collin  has  for  long  been  con- 
sideied  a  welcome  gift,  a  son  choosing  one  for  his  parents 
would  be  sure  to  ascertain  that  its  measurements  were  in  keeping 
with  their  rank  and  social  position,  the  three  separate  shells  oi 
the  best  specimens  varying  in  thickness  from  four  to  eight  inches, 
so  that  the  finished  product  is  ama^ingly  heavy  and  strong.  As 
far  as  human  sacrifice  is  concerned,  the  Chinese  themselves 
believe  that  this  began  in  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  certainly 
the  infamous  Emperor  Shih  Huang  fi  seems  to  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  to  the  Land  of  the  Dead  by  a  large  proportion  of  his 
Court,  while  even  minor  nobles  were  regularly  followed  to  their 
graves  by  their  favourite  concubines  and  slaves. 

Obviously,  the  wanton  killing  of  funeral  victims  eventually 
reached  a  stage  when  it  seriously  threatened  the  well-being  of 
the  race,  and  shortly  after  the  death  of  Confucius  wooden  dolls 
with  movable  limbs  finally  replaced  living  persons,  while,  just 
as  Marco  Polo  describes  in  his  Travels,  the  use  of 
paper  representations  of  camels,  horses,  money,  and  so  on,  at 
length  became  universal,  thus  saving  the  senseless  destruction  of 
a  family's  worldly  goods.  None  the  less,  one  cannot  fad  to 
recall  the  works  of  art  in  jade  and  pottery  upon  which  much  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  achievements  of  artists  of  the  pre-Sung 
dynasties  is  necessarily  based,  and  an  idea  of  the  enormous  riches 
that  have  been  buried  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom  will  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  an  edict  of  the  8th  century  A.D.,  issued  with 
a  view  to  limiting  the  extravagance  of  mourners  of  all  classes, 
stdl  permitted  ninety  diflerent  pieces  for  persons  of  quality,  the 
ma.ximum  figure  for  commoners  being  fifteen.  Indeed,  had  their 
homes  not  been  costly  permanent  structures,  one  feels  that  the 
Chinese  might  well  have  done  as  the  head-hunters  of  Formosa, 
these  Taiyal  generally  giving  over  an  entire  building  to  a  deceased  ' 
relative,  smashing  in  the  roof,  admittedly,  but  otherwise  leaving  j 
the  property  undisturbed.  i 
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WANG-AN-SHIH 

The  Story  of  an  Early  Experiment  in  Soeialisni 

By  James  H.  Jacques 

During  ihe  years  in  which  William  the  Conqueror,  tended  to  awaken  interest  in  the  social  problems  of  the 
having  won  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  was  busily  en-  day  and  to  turn  out  students  equipped  with  the  knowledge 
gaged  in  consolidating  his  conquest  of  England,  an  necessary  for  dealing  with  such  problems, 

interesting  experiment  in  State  scxialism  was  being  tried  Needless  to  say.  he  encountered  strong  opposition,  his 

in  distant  China.  The  hero  of  this  episode  in  Chinese  chief  opponent  being  the  celebrated  historian  Sze-ma-kiang, 
history  was  the  philosopher  and  .statesman  Wang-an-shih.  who  assumed  the  leadership  of  all  those  opposed  to  reform 
one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  to  be  revealed  by  or  change  of  any  kind.  Under  these  two  leading  personali- 
a  study  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  lies  China  was  sharply  divided  into  two  political  camps. 

Wang-an-shih  was  born  in  Kiang-si  in  the  year  1021.  and  a  trial  of  strength  became  inevitable, 
and  his  lifetime  extended  over  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Wang-an-shih’s  chance  came  in  the  year  1069.  when 
Chin-tsung  and  Tin-tsung.  both  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  His  he  was  appointed  State  Counsellor  to  the  Emperor  Chin- 

father  tKcupied  an  important  position  in  the  Civil  Service,  tsung.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  ideas 

so  that  the  boy  was  given  a  good  education.  He  soon  into  practice.  The  Emperor  was  won  over  and  for  the 
distinguished  himself  as  a  student,  and  evidently  had  a  moment  the  opposition  was  silenced, 

ready  flow  of  language,  since  it  is  reported  that  in  the  The  political  theories  of  Wang-an-shih  and  the  legisla- 

examinations  “  he  made  his  pen  to  fly  over  the  paper.’’  tion  initiated  by  him  are  startlingly  modern  in  tone.  The 
His  early  literary  essays  having  attracted  favourable  underlying  principle  of  all  his  reforms  is  to  be  found  in 
attention,  he  entered  the  public  service,  in  which  he  rose  his  conviction  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  Emperor 
very  quickly,  being  appointed  first  a  magistrate,  then  a  to  provide  conditions  under  which  all  his  subjects  v.'ould 
judge,  and  later  an  expositor  in  the  famous  Han-lin  be  assured  of  at  least  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
College.  In  this  post  he  a^ntinued  to  devote  himself  with  necessities  of  life. 

enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  classics:  but  he  was  In  order  to  acliieve  this  aim  he  proposed  that  the  State 

interested  in  every  aspect  of  life,  and  his  reading  included  .sh  uild  “  take  the  entire  management  of  commerce,  industry 
works  on  medicine,  botany,  agriculture,  and  even  on  and  agriculture  into  its  own  hands,  with  a  view  to  succour- 
needlework.  ing  the  working  classes  and  preventing  them  from  being 

Wang-an-shih  had  an  enquiring  mind,  combined  ground  into  the  du.st  by  the  rich.”  He  set  up  tribunals 

with  the  outlook  and  temperament  of  a  reformer.  In  to  regulate  both  wages  and  prices  from  day  to  day;  after 
order  to  realise  how  unique  was  his  personalitv  in  the  which  he  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture  and  taxation. 
China  of  his  day.  and  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  the  ine’-tia  With  the  object  of  establishing  an  equitable  basis  for 

that  continually  obstructed  his  attempts  at  innovation,  it  is  taxation,  a  new  survey  of  all  arable  land  was  undertaken, 
tiecessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  intellectual  and  soci'’!  life  and  holdings  were  graded  according  to  their  relative  fer- 
of  China  had  been  crvstallised  into  a  rigid  system  by  tility.  The  unemployed  were  settled  on  waste  lands  and 
Confucius  some  sixteen  hundred  years  before  his  time,  and  given  free  supplies  of  seed  and  implements,  the  only  con- 
that  any  attempt  to  alter  this  system  in  the  smallest  parti-  dition  being  that  they  should  pay  for  these  as  soon  as  the 
cular  would  inevitably  have  been  considered  impious  and  produce  of  their  holdings  made  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
heretical.  Hitherto  all  agricultural  produce  collected  by  the  tax- 

His  first  attack  was  upon  the  educational  system,  gatherers  had  been  sent  to  the  capital,  where  it  was  sold  on 
which  up  to  his  time  had  been  based  on  a  studv  of  the  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  Under  the  new  system 
Confucian  classics,  with  rhetoric  as  the  most  important  all  such  nnxluce  v.'  is  divided  into  three  lots,  only  one  of 
subject  in  the  school  curr-culum  Wang-an-shih’s  aim  was  which  was  used  for  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  central 
to  interest  his  students  in  current  affairs  and  in  the  solution  government.  Of  the  other  two  lots,  one  was  kept  to  supply 
of  s(x:ial  and  economic  problems:  and  he  apparently  sue-  the  local  needs  of  the  district  in  which  it  had  been  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  inspiring  his  pupils  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  so  duced.  The  third  lot  was  sold  to  the  government  at  the 
that  they  discarded  their  former  text-books  and  embarked  minimum  economic  price:  and  the  central  government  was 
e:>gerlv  unon  the  study  of  historv.  eeographv  and  political  bound  to  store  as  much  as  possible  pending  the  rise  in 
economv.  In  short.  Wang-an-shih  effected  a  revolution  prices,  on  which  the  stores  were  to  be  resold  with  the  double 
in  educational  a>ms  and  methods  similar  to  that  witnessed  object  of  stabilising  prices  and  of  using  the  proceeds  of 
in  England  within  the  last  fifty  vears.  the  sale  to  supply  the  necessities  of  other  districts. 

Perhaps  in  doing  this  he  was  consciouslv  preparing  To  complete  the  economic  reforms  the  poor  were 
the  ground  for  his  later  social  and  political  reforms.  At  exempted  altogether  from  payment  of  taxes  and  a  large 
all  events  the  new  educational  programme  must  have  central  reserve  fund  was  established,  out  of  which  money 
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could  be  drawn  for  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions,  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  unemployed  and  generally  for  the  relieving 
of  distress  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  his  experiment 
Wang-an-shih  had  to  face  another  problem  which  has  been 
the  bugbear  of  modern  socialists — the  problem  of  defence. 

In  spite  of  the  protection  provided  by  the  Great  Wall  ihe 
nomads  of  the  Central  Asian  Steppe  were  a  continual  thorn 
in  the  side  of  China,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  well- 
equipped  army  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  repel  their 
inroads. 

The  measures  taken  by  Wang-an-shih  to  provide  *v)r 
the  defence  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  were  probably  most 
unpopular  with  those  very  classes  which  had  profited 
most  from  his  economic  reforms.  He  stipulated  that  every 
family  in  which  there  were  two  or  more  males  was  to 
furnish  one  soldier  to  the  government.  Every  family  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  horse,  since  the  nomads  carried  out  their 
raids  on  horseback,  and  the  cavalry  arm  was  of  first 
importance.  Tf  the  family  was  too  poor  to  buy  a  horse 
the  government  supplied  one.  but  it  had  to  be  kept  ready 
and  fit  for  immediate  service  in  the  field. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reforms  of  Wang-in- 
shih  aroused  strenuous  opposition:  but  for  ten  years  he 
enjoyed  the  favour  and  support  of  the  Emperor,  and  during 
this  period  his  system  was  given  a  fair  trial  in  practice. 
The  end  came  quite  suddenly  with  his  removal  from  the 
office  of  State  Counsellor  and  his  appointment  as  Governor 
of  Nanking.  He  filled  this  office  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  died  in  1086.  having  lived  to  see  his  work  undone  and 
the  conservative  interests  in  control  once  more 

His  influence,  however,  appears  to  have  survived  him. 
For  some  twenty  years  after  his  death  his  name  was  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  Hall  of  Confucius,  and  homage  was  paid 
to  him  as  to  the  greatest  Chinese  thinker  and  scholar  since 
Mencius,  the  disciple  and  expounder  of  Confucius.  But  his 
name  did  not  remain  for  long  on  the  roll  of  honour;  it  was 
soon  removed  as  conservative  reaction  gained  in 
strength  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  the  fashion  in 
China— at  least  until  auite  recently — to  detract  from  his 
reputation  and  to  belittle  his  achievements 

His  radical  supporters  were  exiled  to  Mongolia,  where 
we  hear  of  them  again  in  connection  with  the  rise  to  power 
of  the  great  Mongol  conqueror  Chingiz  Khan.  Chinese 
politics  settled  down  into  their  former  state  of  rigid  conser¬ 
vatism. 

When  we  enquire  into  the  factors  that  brought  aNiut 
the  failure  of  Wang-an-shih’s  great  social  experiment,  we 
find  that  there  are  several  to  which  we  can  noint.  First 
of  all  there  is  the  strength  of  inherited  tradition  and  the 
inherent  conservatism  of  the  Chinese  character,  which 
militated  against  reform  of  any  kind.  This  opposition 
rallied  behind  powerful  statesmen  like  Sze-ma-kiang  and 
was  the  rock  on  which  the  reform  movement  finally  split. 

Then  there  was  the  opposition  of  the  money-lenders, 
who  thrived  on  normal  conditions  in  China,  but  found 


themselves  faced  with  ruin  under  the  new  regime.  Added 
to  this,  there  was  the  dishonesty  of  the  officials  who  were 
called  upon  to  administer  the  new  legislation.  Both  the 
tax-collectors  and  the  officials  responsible  for  the  supply 
of  seed  and  implements  to  the  farmers  were  guilty  of 
peculation  and  malversation  on  a  large  scale,  and  generally 
speaking  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  fiasco. 

It  is  probable,  too.  that  owing  to  his  military  measures 
and  the  hardship  they  entailed.  Wang-an-shih  forfeited 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  should  have  been  his  most 
ardent  supporters.  He  had  also  an  inherent  weakness 
which  is  commonly  encountered  in  reformers  of  his  type: 
he  was  a  theorist  rather  than  a  practical  man.  Although 
he  did  his  best  to  overcome  this  defect,  and  although  some 
of  his  practical  shifts  to  meet  emergencies  of  the  moment 
arising  out  of  his  reforms  are  quite  ingenious,  on  the  whole 
he  lacked  the  practical  wisdom  necessary  to  bring  his 
schemes  to  full  fruition. 

The  decisive  factor  was  probably  the  alienation  of 
his  own  supporters  by  his  defence  measures.  Once  this 
had  occurred  it  was  easy  to  saddle  his  government  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  results  of  great  natural  catas¬ 
trophes,  such  as  earthquakes,  floods,  drought  and  famine, 
which  have  always  been  common  enough  occurrences  in 
China,  but  for  which  the  government  of  the  day  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  obliged  to  shoulder  the  blame 

Wang-an-shih’s  work  is  of » particular  interest  to  us. 
since  it  was  carried  out  in  a  region  that  was  more  or  less 
hermeticallv  sealed  off  from  the  outside  world.  It  is  certain 
at  least  that  as  far  as  social  and  political  influences  are 
concerned.  China  was  completely  independent  of  Europe. 
Some  contacts  there  undoubtedly  had  been  along  the  trade 
routes  and  China  had  felt  the  influence  of  Greek  art,  which 
had  penetrated  to  her  bv  way  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria.  Missionaries,  too.  especiallv  those  of  Nestorian 
Christianitv,  had  reached  China  by  the  Great  Silk  Road 
over  the  Pamirs,  and  had  been  hospitably  received  and 
granted  right  of  asylum,  but  we  may  assume  that  the 
social  and  economic  theories  of  Wang-an-shih  were  of 
native  growth,  however  unique  they  may  appear  in  contrast 
with  the  general  trend  of  Chinese  history.  The  amazing 
thing  about  these  theories  is  the  closeness  with  which  they 
resemble  those  of  many  modern  European  economists. 

Wang-an-shih  was  a  man  of  daring  and  original  genius 
who  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  the  Emperor  and 
of  his  own  fellow  men.  That  he  failed  to  achieve  his  pur- 
p<ise— the  final  conquest  of  the  want  and  misery  that  dog¬ 
ged  the  footsteps  of  the  millions  of  his  countrymen 
condemned  to  exist  on  the  borderline  of  starvation — was 
due  more  to  the  weakness  of  our  common  human  nature 
than  to  anv  personal  defects  of  his.  He  deserved  better 
of  his  countrv  than  the  deliberate  neglect  and  denigration 
of  his  memory  in  the  past  nine  hundred  years.  He  would 
probablv  feel  much  more  at  home  with  us  today  than  he 
did  in  the  China  of  the  I  Ith  century. 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

Japan’s  Exports  in  1951 

By  Peter  Hibbert 

JAPAN’S  exports  of  cotton  gcx)ds  reached  a  new  post¬ 
war  record  in  December  when  133.7  million  sq.  yds. 
of  cotton  cloth  and  3,449.000  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn  were 
shipped  from  Japan.  While  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1951  cotton  cloth  exports  totalling  738  million  yds. 
registered  a  decline  of  about  30  per  cent,  as  against  the 
corresponding  period  of  1950,  the  total  exports  of  1951 
amounted  to  1,092,081,000  sq.  yds.,  almost  reaching  the 
1950  exp(^)rts  of  1,103.5  million  sq.  yds.  According  to  the 
Japan  Colton  Spinners’  Association,  Japan  ranked  first 
in  the  export  of  cotton  textiles  in  1951,  while  exports 
from  the  U.K.  were  estimated  at  900  million  sq.  yds., 
and  those  from  India  at  830  million  sq.  yds.,  and  from 
the  U.S..A.  at  6(X)  million  sq.  yds  Even  if  the  goal  of 
1,200  million  sq.  yds.  of  exports  has  not  been  achieved 
the  total  exports,  and  particularly  those  of  December,  are 


noteworthy.  In  addition,  the  1951  total  exports  of  cotton 
yarn  reached  27.6  million  lbs.,  representing  an  increase 
of  over  12  per  cent,  as  against  1950  exports  of  24.5 
million  lbs. 

Despite  the  spectacular  increase  of  Japan’s  overall 
exports  from  783.5  million  U.S.  dollars  in  1950  to  1,409 
million  U.S.  dollars  in  1951  (Bank  of  Tokio  Review, 
Jan.  19,  1952)  representing  an  increase  of  about  80  per 
cent.,  the  share  of  the  textile  exports  remained  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same,  namely  slightly  less  than  50  per  cent. 
(For  comparisons  with  the  pre-war  and  post-war  periods 
see  also  “  Japanese  Textile  Exports,”  Eastern  World, 
fA:tober  1951).  According  to  the  Bank  trf  Tokio  Review 
the  1951  textile  exports  were  valued  at  660.9  million 
U.S.  dollars  (including  cotton  textiles  to  the  value  erf 
405.5  million  U.S.  dollars  and  rayon  textiles  to  the  value 
of  155.4  million  U.S.  dollars)  followed  by  iron  and  steel 
products  to  the  value  of  242  million  U.S.  dollars, 
machinery — 117.5  million  U.S.  dollars.  The  recent  in¬ 
creased  textile  exports  went  to  Indonesia,  U.K.  and 
British  Colonies,  while  the  U.S.A.,  Argentine,  Pakistan 
and  Australia,  were  the  main  markets  for  Japanese  iron 
and  steel  products. 

The  following  table,  published  in  the  Review,  shows 
the  main  markets  of  Japan  as  well  as  a  comparison  of 
the  value  of  the  exports  in  the  previous  year,  and  it  is 
interesting  that  the  British  Colonies,  Indonesia,  and 
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Teachers  in  Jewellery  &  Engineering  Schools  : 

We  have  been  supplying  your  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  over  100  years.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 


E.  GRAY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

12  &  14,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.I. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Materials,  Smith,  London  ” 


Australia  increased  their  purchases  in  Japan  more  than 

three-fold  and  Pakistan*  and 
against  the  previous  year. 

India  over 

two-fold,  as 

iapan'x  Exiwrts 

1951 

1950 

U.S.A.  . 

195.9 

189.0 

British  Colonics  . 

175.2 

53.8 

Indonesia  . 

137.2 

42.4 

Pakistan  . 

121.7 

51.6 

Australia  . 

96.2 

25.1 

Hong  Kong . 

63.4 

50.6 

Gt.  Britain  . 

55.3 

23.1 

India  . 

51.8 

21.0 

Foimosa  . 

50.2 

34.8 

Argentine  . 

48.6 

22.3 

■Siam  . 

47.7 

417 

Philippines  . 

39.9 

15.5 

S.  Africa  ...  . 

36.8 

26.5 

Burma  . 

23.7 

111 

West  Germany  . 

22.1 

9.7 

Others 

243.2 

163.2 

{all  figures  in  million  U.S.$) 

Despite  increased  exports 

Japan’s 

foreign  trade 

in  1951  showed,  according  to  the  Japanese  Finance 
Ministry,  an  unfavourable  balance  of  244,500  million  yen. 
the  year’s  exports  being  491.300  million  and  the  imports 

being  735,800  million  yen.  In 

addition  to  this  overall 

deficit  the  Japanese  authorities 

view  with 

great  concern 

the  fact  that  while  Japanese  exports  to  the  sterling  area 

*  In  1951,  for  the  first  time,  Japan  replaced  Britain  as  Pakistan's 
biggest  supplier  of  goods. 


have  increased  from  U.S.$223.8  million  in  1950  to 
!!>61  1.3  million  in  1951  and  to  the  open  account  area  from 
;t>215.9  to  S483.1  million,  the  ex^wts  to  the  dollar  area 
have,  in  fact,  decreased  from  $343.7  to  $314.5  million 
during  the  same  period.  Japan  is  therefore  faced  with  a 
dollar  shortage  and  the  over-holding  of  sterling.  In  this 
connection  the  problem  of  Japan’s  trade  with  Lhina  is  of 
great  importance,  even  if  Mr.  Dulles,  while  testifying 
Delore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  tried 
very  hard  to  minimise  it. 

It  is  clear  that  the  American  decision  of  September 
last  to  e.xempt  Japan  from  the  United  States’  ban  on 
economic  aid  to  countries  doing  business  with  the 
countries  ”  behind  the  iron  curtain  ”  was  dictated  by 
the  consideration  that  Japan’s  economy  cannot  be  re¬ 
habilitated  without  that  trade.  (See  Eastern  World, 
October  1951,  “Discrimination  against  Hong  Kong’’). 
The  Mainichi  Overseas  Edition,  October  15,  1951,  com¬ 
menting  on  this  decision,  emphasised  not  only  the  great 
share  of  the  Chinese  trade  in  Japan’s  overall  foreign 
trade  in  the  past,  but  also  made  the  important  point  that 
“One  of  the  vital  elements  for  high  cost  of  Japanese 
products  such  as  iron  and  steel  products,  namely  the 
freightage,  had  undoubtedly  exceeded  the  tolerable  point. 
Today,  Japan  is  purchasing  iron  ore  and  coking  coal 
from  the  United  States  at  $25  and  $30  a  ton.  respectively. 
Of  the  value,  70  per  cent,  accounts  for  the  freight  charge” 
'I'he  same  article  concluded  by  saying  that  while  the 
“  much-awaited  China-Japan  trade  ’’  does  not  appear  to 
be  capable  of  carrying  much  weight  in  the  overall  picture 
of  Japanese  industry  and  that  as  a  purely  economic 
problem  the  current  situation  is  still  at  a  premature  stage 
to  make  a  full  evaluation,  it  was  a  commemorative 
decision,  “  for  it  has  opened  the  way  for  a  possible  inter- 
Pow  of  large  quantities  between  China  and  Japan.’’ 

It  appears  that  the  American  Administration  while 
taking  decisions  on  Japanese  economic  problems  is  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  Japan-China  trade  nevertheless 
deliberately  minimises  the  importance  of  the  problem 
when  the  question  of  whether  Japan  should  sign  the  Peace 
Treaty  with  Formosa  or  Peking  arises. 


( 


The  Small-holders  in  Malaya 

By  E.  H,  Rawlings 


The  obsolescence  of  rubber  trees  is  the  most  pre¬ 
dominant  problem  among  the  Malayan  small¬ 
holders,  who  contribute  40  per  cent,  of  the  country’s 
rubber,  and  therefore  play  an  important  part  in  the 
country’s  economy.  Their  livelihood  depends  not  only 
on  the  world  demand  for  rubber,  but  on  the  planting  of 
new  trees,  because  the  present  ones  will  be  too  old  to  yield 
in  little  more  than  a  decade. 

The  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  but  little  has  been  done 


by  the  State  Governments  since  the  end  of  the  war,  though 
they  have  received  many  requests  for  assistance.  It  was 
generally  accepted  that  the  small-holder  should  replant  on 
his  own  accord,  but  as  the  average  size  of  a  small-holding 
is  about  four  acres  and  rubber  seedlings  take  seven  years 
to  mature,  only  a  few  small-holders  could  afford  to  replant 
before  the  present  boom  profits. 

New  planting  is.  of  course,  the  only  way  to  ensure 
decent  standard  of  living  for  the  small-holder  and  to  give 
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the  country  a  stable  economy  in  the  future.  The  only  way 
in  which  new  planting  can  be  achieved  economically  is  to 
find  new  land  near  the  old  holdings  so  that  the  holder 
can  work  both  together.  Nevertheless  there  have  been 
many  counter  opinions  about  new  planting  and  in  some 
quarters  it  has  been  suggested  that  production  should  be 
restricted  and  confined  to  the  estates,  and  that  the  small¬ 
holder  should  grow  other  crops.  But  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  rubber  is  an  ideal  plant  for  small-holdings,  this 
suggestion  would  undoubt^ly  be  economically  and 
politically  dangerous. 

Apart  from  the  increased  demands  for  new  land  for 
replanting  since  the  impact  of  the  lxx)m.  there  is  also  a 
keen  interest  in  improved  planting  materials  and  better 
processing  of  latex.  The  enthusiasm  of  small-holders  has 
been  such  that  in  one  area  they  are  ready  to  start  replant¬ 
ing  and  to  join  a  co-operative  movement  to  process  latex. 

Malay  and  Chinese  small-holders  in  the  Grisek  area, 
in  the  Muar  district  of  Johore.  have  trees  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  old.  Here  is  plenty  of  adjoining  land  suitable 
for  planting,  and  a  strong  desire  to  improve  the  quantity  of 
processed  rubber,  besides  removing  the  middleman.  The 
small-holders  have,  therefore,  decided  to  work  together 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  M.  Aris  Bin  Ahmed  Fathil.  a 
small-holders’  representative  on  the  Rubber  Producers’ 
Council.  Besides  replanting,  they  intend  to  erect  a  pro¬ 
cessing  factory  with  an  initial  capacity  of  3.500  lb.  a  day. 
increasing  to  6.000  lb.  This  will  enable  them  to  process 
the  unsmoked  sheet  rubber  and  sell  the  finished  product 
direct  to  a  Singapore  buyer  rather  than  at  reduced  rates 
to  Chinese  middlemen. 

These  small-holders  have  asked  the  Rural  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Authority  for  a  loan  of  280.000  Malayan 
dollars  for  the  necessary  building  materials  to  carry  out 
the  processing,  and  to  purchase  a  four-ton  tanker  lorry 
to  collect  the  latex  from  the  holdings.  The  small-holders 
will  be  paid  the  Singapore  price,  less  Customs  duty.  cess, 
processing  and  overhead  costs,  repayment  of  capital  and 
interest.  The  small-holders  will  be  associated  with  the 
factory  management  and  will  eventually  become  owners  of 
the  plant  and  equipment.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Johore 
Development  Board  pays  five  dollars  for  a  picul  (1 13i  lb.) 
to  meet  running  costs,  interest  and  capital  repayment. 
The  .scheme  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  future  develop¬ 
ment. 


There  is  a  desire  to  start  similar  projects  elsewhere 
in  Malaya,  but  the  initiative  is  not  as  strong  as  in  the 
Grisek  area.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
started  by  the  R.l.D.A.  with  managerial  and  technical 
assistance  provided  by  some  of  the  estate  companies  on  a 
partnership  between  Government,  private  companies  and 
small-holders. 

There  is  sufficient  money,  land,  water,  labour  and 
managerial  skill  available  to  plant  100.000  acres.  At  the 
end  of  1951.  the  small-holders’  share  in  the  boom 
amounted  to  $25  million.  It  is  estimated  that  the  small¬ 
holders  will  save  another  $25  million  if  the  proposed 
stabilisation  fund  is  established.  Furthermore,  the  small¬ 
holders  are  prepared  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  as  is  alre-^dy  proved  in  the  Grisek  scheme. 

According  to  the  final  report  of  the  Rubber  Small¬ 
holdings  Enquiry  Committee.  937.000  acres  of  small¬ 
holders’  rubber  is  due  or  overdue  for  replanting  and  a 
further  338.000  acres  will  need  to  be  replanted  during 
the  next  ten  years.  A  rate  of  planting  to  achieve  the 
target  of  replanting  1.275.000  acres  within  the  next  ten 
years  would  temporarily  reduce  smallholders’  production 
by  as  much  as  80  per  cent.  This  would  have  a  serious 
effect  on  the  revenue  of  Malaya  and  on  world  supplies  of 
natural  rubber. 

The  present  supply  of  approved  planting  material 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Rubber 
Research  Institute  and  financed  by  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  funds  is  sufficient  to  plant  up  to  50.000  acres 
a  year — lO.OOt)  acres  of  clonal  seedlings  and  40.000  acres 
of  budwotxl — but  at  that  rate  the  funds  would  be  exhausted 
by  1954. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  new  planting  is  no 
satisfactory  substitute  for  replanting  and  would  lead  to 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  practices  known  to  tropical 
agriculture — shifting  cultivation,  which  can  end  only  in 
misuse  of  agricultural  land.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
“  inducement  ”  $500  per  acre  in  cash,  services  and  material 
was  likely  to  be  found  necessary  so  long  as  rubber  remains 
at  anything  like  the  present  price.  This  assistance  should 
be  spread  over  the  period  of  replanting,  the  major  portion 
being  provided  in  the  first  two  years.  The  smallholder 
should  be  asked  to  pay  out  of  his  “  inducement  money  ” 
an  economic  price  for  his  approved  planting  material,  the 
cost  of  fertilisers  and  any  technical  operations. 


iiltiiral  Development  in  Punjab  (H) 

By  Prof.  J,  A.  Prescott  (Adelaide) 

The  Thai  Development  Authority  is  concerned  with  the  buildings,  village  roads  and  water  supplies,  the  construc- 
expenditure  of  Rs.  179  million  which  includes  the  cost  tion  of  main  towns,  the  provision  of  s^  farms,  livestock 
of  acquiring  land  and  its  development,  the  construction  of  farms,  fruit  farms  and  forest  reserves,  the  provision  of 
38.()00  houses,  the  provision  of  community  and  public  health  and  educational  services  and  of  loans  to  settlers. 
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The  Provincial  Government  has  directed  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Authority  to  bring  under  development  100.000 
acres  annually.  By  the  year  1950-51  a  total  of 
165,000  acres  were  under  irrigated  cultivation,  two  new 
townships  known  as  Qaidabad  and  Jauharabad  were  under 
construction  and  181  villages  planned.  Of  the  refugee 
families  which  have  been  resettled  in  the  Punjab  some 
6,300  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Thai  Authority. 

A  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  was  created  by  the 
newly  formed  Government  of  Pakistan  at  the  beginning 
of  1948  and  this  Ministry  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
co-ordination  of  economic  matters  within  the  Dominion. 
During  the  latter  half  of  1950  a  National  Plan  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  execution  during  the  six  years  1951-57,  taking 
into  account  the  resources  available,  natural,  human  and 
financial.  Similar  plans  prepared  by  other  countries  of 
South  and  South-East  Asia  were  placed  before  the 
Commonwealth  Consultative  Committee  in  London  in 
.September  1950  and  have  come  to  be  known  collectively 
as  the  Colombo  Plan. 

The  National  Plan  of  Pakistan  envisages  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Rs.  2,600  million  of  which  Rs.  1,500  million  will  be 
expended  on  domestic  gexsds  and  services,  and  Rs.  1,100 
million  on  foreign  exchange.  Of  this  total  Rs.  820  million 
are  needed  for  the  development  of  agriculture  including 
irrigation,  and  within  this  allocation  current  and  new 
developments  in  the  Thai  account  for  Rs.  180  million. 

The  Colombo  Plan  further  provides  for  technical 
a.ssistance  to  carry  out  these  projects  and  an  interesting 


specific  request  for  such  assistance  has  come  from  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  in  connection  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Thai.  This  request  was  addressed  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Government  of  Australia  and  conceras  the 
establishment  of  a  livestock  development  and  research 
farm  at  Rakh  Ghulaman  in  the  heart  of  the  Thai.  An 
area  of  15,000  acres  has  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 
A  survey  mission  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  has 
reported  favourably  on  this  project  and  the  Government  of 
Canada  has  since  expressed  a  wish  to  participate. 

The  purpose  of  the  livestock  farm  is  to  provide  the 
best  possible  type  of  livestock  for  the  incoming  settlers  in 
the  Thai.  There  will  be  concentration  on  specific  breeds 
of  livestock  including  donkeys  and  poultry.  The  breeds 
selected  are  the  Dhanni  breed  of  cattle  for  draught  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  Nili  breed  of  buffalo  for  dairy  purposes. 
The  maintenance  of  a  model  dairy  factory,  the  testing  of 
artificial  insemination,  the  mechanisation  of  fodder  pro¬ 
duction  will  all  provide  opjx^rtunities  for  technical  assis¬ 
tance  based  on  the  experience  and  resources  of  the  sister 
Dominions.  An  interesting  proposal  is  that  the  Australian 
merino  sheep  should  be  introduced  into  the  Thai  and  used 
for  grading  up  the  local  breed  which  is  a  well-framed 
animal  producing  carpet  wool.  This  proposal  has  also 
been  reported  upon  favourably,  but  will  probably  need 
further  consideration.  The  improvement  of  sheep  husban¬ 
dry  which  is  an  important  feature  of  the  present  economy 
of  the  Thai  will,  in  any  case,  form  part  of  the  work  of 
the  proptised  farm. 


Bombay’s  International  Industries  Fair 

(By  a  Correspondent  in  India) 


Agricultural  iniplentcnis  in  the  Chinese  pavilion 


The  International  Industries  Fair  wh.ich  was  formally 
opened  on  January  1 1  at  Bombay  was  one  of  the 
biggest  trade  fairs  to  be  held  in  India.  It  was  unique 
in  that  not  only  Russia  and  Communist  China,  but  two 
other  “  Iron  Curtain  ”  countries.  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary,  also  participated.  None  of  the  Western  coun¬ 
tries  took  part  officially,  but  a  number  of  manufacturers 
from  these  countries  had  exhibits  on  show. 

The  Fair  was  divided  into  two  main  sections — 
Foreign  and  Indian.  Although  a  large  number  of  Indian 
firms  participated,  the  foreign  section  of  the  Fair  attracted 
most  notice.  According  to  the  leader  of  the  Chinese 
delegation  to  the  Fair,  over  lOO.OtX)  people  visited  his 
country’s  pavilion  within  two  days  of  opening.  The 
Russian  pavilion,  which  was  estimated  to  have  cost 
£49,000  to  erect,  was  equally  popular. 

Since  the  Fair  piDvided  the  first  opportunity  for  the 
outside  world  to  assess  economic  progress  in  countries 
under  Communist  domination,  it  would  perhaps  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  outstanding  exhibits  in 
each  pavilion, 
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The  exhibits  in  the  “China  Hall,”  numbering  over 
5,000,  were  classified  in  five  sections;  Natural  Resources; 
Heavy  Industrial  Machinery;  Light  Industry;  Textile 
Industry;  Food  and  Agriculture  products.  Samples  of 
iron,  tungsten,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  aluminium,  copper, 
magnesium,  manganese,  coal,  petroleum,  mica,  asbestos, 
etc.,  showed  China’s  wealth  in  mineral  resources.  While 
rice  and  tea  figured  prominently  in  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion,  the  light  industry  exhibits  consisted  of  China’s  well- 
known  products:  ceramics,  engraved  plates,  straw  work, 
embroidery  and  umbrellas.  The  textile  industry  section 
was  dominated  by  an  automatic  loom  and  sewing  machines 
of  various  types  and  grades,  including  one  with  a  special 
de-luxe  cabinet. 

However,  the  section  devoted  to  heavy  industrial 
machinery  aroused  the  most  interest.  Machine  tools, 
lathes,  gear  generators,  boring  and  grinding  machines, 
pneumatic  power  hammers,  radial  drills  and  Diesel  pile 
drivers— these  were  some  of  the  outstanding  exhibits  of 
this  section  which  demonstrated  the  progress  of  Chinese 
heavy  industry  One  group  of  exhibits  was  devoted  to 
different  types  of  railway  springs  and  wheels,  and  forged 
chains  required  for  heavy  hoists. 

On  show  just  outside  the  pavilion  was  a  26-ton 
lathe,  powered  with  a  30  h.p.  motor,  used  for  turning 
larger  wheels.  Another  major  exhibit  was  a  65-ton  coal 
cutter  which  comprised  four  main  parts:  (i)  Driver:  (ii) 
Motor  (totally  enclosed);  (iii)  Header;  (iv)  Cutter  frame. 
Nearly  all  its  parts  were  made  of  cast  steel  and  all  the  gears 
were  flame  hardened. 

Other  outstanding  achievements  brought  to  light 
were  the  manufacture  of  ball  and  roller  bearings,  electric 
motors  and  electrical  gauges  including  volt  meters,  and 
watt  meters;  and  graphite  electrodes  for  electric  furnaces. 

The  “  Russian  Palace.’’  crowned  with  a  Red  Star 
shining  from  a  height  of  110  feet,  displayed  an  equally 
rich  variety  of  products.  Among  consumer  goods  were 
fur  capes,  silk  products,  perfumes,  jewellery,  woodwork 
and  minor  handicrafts.  Cutlery,  glasswork  and  radii 
sets  were  prominently  displayed,  as  also  about  a  dozen 
makes  of  bicycles,  both  sports  models  and  roadsters,  and 
luxurious  limousines,  seating  up  to  eight  or  ten. 

But  here  again  pride  of  place  went  to  the  heavy 


Russian  vehicles  in  front  of  the  Soviet  pavilion 


industry  section  v/ith  obvious  emphasis  on  machinery 
likely  to  interest  India.  There  were  tractors  of  various 
sizes  and  other  farm  nrachinery,  turbines  used  in  hydro¬ 
electric  projects,  and  an  impressive  array  of  road  building 
machinery  and  machine  tools. 

Among  the  display  of  farm  machinery  was  the  Self- 
Propelled  Grain-harvesting  Combine  consisting  of  a 
reaper  and  a  thresher  with  a  53  h.p.  engine  mounted  on 
the  thresher  frame.  The  header,  hydraulically  controlled, 
io  adjustable  for  the  required  height  of  cut.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  claim  that  by  locating  the  header  in  the  front 
of  the  machine,  the  overall  width  and  turning  radius  have 
been  considerably  reduced. 

Another  outstanding  agricultural  implement  on  shpw 
was  a  five-bottom  tractor  p>lough,  claimed  to  be  able  to 
plough  medium  and  medium-heavy  soils  down  to  a  depth 
of  27  mm.  (Overall  dimensions  were  approximately: 
length  7.000  mm.;  width  2.300  mm.;  height  1.500  mm.; 
weight  1.250  kg.)  Yet  another  interesting  exhibit  was  the 
Cotton  Picking  Machine.  A  high  percentage  of  picking 
is  claimed  and  the  machine  can  work  effectively  from 
two  sides. 

Included  in  the  machine  tools  group  was  a  wide 
variety  of  engine  lathes,  multi-tool  lathes,  turret  lathes, 
radial  drills,  welding  machines  of  three  or  four  types, 
tensile  testing  machines,  and  hardness  testers.  Diesel 
engines  of  various  horse  power  were  also  on  display. 

Hungarian  and  Czech  manufacturers  were  well 
represented  and  here  again  the  emphasis  was  on  heavy 
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Far  East  &  USA:  Far  East  &  Africa 
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industry.  Locomotives,  chemicals  and  electrical  machin¬ 
ery  were  the  highlights  of  the  Hungarian  pavilion  at  the 
Fair.  The  Czech  pavilion  was  dominated  by  the 
products  of  the  world-famous  Skoda  Works,  ranging  from 
Diesel  generating  sets  to  cars  and  locomotives.  Sugar 
factory  equipment  from  the  Skoda  Works  has  been  in 
use  in  India  for  a  number  of  years:  the  Czech  pavilion 
I'.ad  a  wide  range  on  show,  emphasising  the  claim  that 
design  and  production  capacity  can  be  varied  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  individual  customers.  The  Czech  “  Zelor 
25  ”  tractor,  already  in  use  in  India,  was  displayed  in  the 
agricultural  machinery  section. 

Against  this  background  of  apparent  industrial  pro¬ 
gress  behind  the  “  Iron  Curtain  ”  the  question  may  be 
asked,  what  are  the  prospects  of  Asian  countries, 
especially  India,  of  obtaining  capital  goods  from  the 
countries  exhibiting  their  products  at  the  I.I.F?  The 
question  has  been  further  emphasised  by  the  Russian 
Ambassador’s  announcement  that  his  country  was  ready 
to  supply  India  with  capital  equipment  against  payment 
in  any  currency,  including  the  rupee. 

SCAXDllVAVIA 
AIWD  ASIA 

Denmark 
Looks.  Eastwards 

By  Knud  Valloe  (Copenhagen) 

TlHE  pattern  of  Danish  trade  with  the  Far  East  has 
changed  through  the  centuries.  It  started  in  1616, 
with  the  formation  of  the  first  East  Indian  Company 
by  means  of  grants  from  the  Royal  Treasury.  In  1650, 
however,  the  company  was  dissolved  after  a  substantial 
deficit.  In  1670  another  similar  company  was  established, 
and  with  a  similar  result.  Another  company,  the  Danish 
Asiatic  Company  was  formed  with  a  Royal  Charter  and 
lasted  a  hundred  years.  In  1843  it  was  dissolved  and 
Tranquebar,  which  since  1619  had  belonged  to  Denmark, 
was  sold  to  Britain — and  that  was  the  end  of  Danish 
East-Asiatic  trade  on  a  colonial  basis. 

A  new  and  lasting  Danish-Eastern  trade  foundation 
was  laid  by  a  private  Danish  merchant  in  Siam  in  1897. 
Some  years  before,  H.  N.  Andersen  had  established  a  firm 
in  Siam,  Andersen  and  Co.,  which  gained  many  business 
connections  in  the  Far  East,  and  won  the  confidence  of 


It  would  be  wrong  not  to  discuss  the  political  impli¬ 
cations  and  timing  of  any  Russian  offer  before  reaching 
conclusions,  but  here  it  would  suffice  to  mention  that 
industrialists  in  India — or  any  other  South-East  Asian 
country — have  very  little  information  for  assessing  the 
true  value  and  quality  of  Russian  or  Chinese  products. 
(In  this  connection  it  may  be  recalled  that  at  the  recent 
ECAFE  conference  in  Rangoon  the  Russian  delegate 
evaded  the  question  of  technical  inspection  facilities 
curing  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  conference  was 
discussing  Russia’s  offer  of  capital  goods  to  Asia.) 

Lack  of  details  regarding  standardisation  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  spares  and  replacements  is  another  obvious 
drawback  in  addition  to  the  disadvantage  of  Russia  s 
“closed  economy.” 

While  it  is  too  early  to  forecast  changes  in  the  flow 
of  trade,  it  is  obvious  that  there  cannot  be  any  overnight 
increase  in  India’s  trade  with  Russia  or  China,  especially 
in  the  sphere  of  capital  goods.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  I.I.F.  has  gone  a  long  way  in  revealing  the  industrial 
potential  of  the  Communist  world. 


the  Siamese  Government.  In  1897  Andersen  and  Co., 
was  reorganised  into  the  East  Asiatic  Company, 

Since  then  the  E.A.C.  has  gradually  and  steadily 
grown  to  become  the  predominant  factor  in  Denmark’s 
trade  with  the  Far  East.  Its  organisation  is  largely  based 
on  the  interchange  between  shipping,  trade  and  industry. 
The  Company  has  its  own  plantations  in  East  Asia,  and  it 
produces  and  buys  up  raw  materials,  which  are  shipped 
to  Europe  in  its  own  ships.  Some  of  the  raw  materials 
go  to  Denmark,  where  they  are  manufactured  into  con¬ 
sumer  goods  in  plants  either  established  directly  by  the 
E.A.C.,  or  partially  financed  by  the  Company. 

The  E.A.C.  is  well  established  in  the  Far  East,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  make 
a  start  in  Siam.  The  Company’s  operations  were  benefi¬ 
cial  to  Siam  and  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  any  sort  of 
colonial  aspirations  from  a  small  country  like  Denmark. 
The  latter  point  was  undoubtedly  of  some  importance 
later  when  the  Company  expanded  all  over  the  Far  East, 
and  it  should  be  increasingly  so  in  post-war  Asia. 

Although  the  East  Asiatic  Company  has  played  a 
most  satisfactory  part  in  the  exchange  of  goods  between 
Denmark  and  the  Far  East  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  opportunities  are  open  to  Danish  traders  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  The  problem  is  at  present  to  discover 
such  opportunities.  Most  valuable  information  about  the 
demands  of  different  Far  Eastern  markets  is  obtained 
through  our  normal  diplomatic  and  consular  missions,  but 
even  so,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  this  country  that  the 
industrial,  social  and  political  developments  in  these  areas 
have  created  latent  demands,  which  the  trader  himself 
must  uncover.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  selling  goods 
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Leading 

>H*andinavian 
^  FirniN 

S.  HOLLBERG  A/S 

Kodbyen,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Cables  :  Skinkehoul 

Exporters  of  Canned  Food 

G.  &  L.  BEIJER 

Import  &  Export  A  B 

P.O.  Box  16043.  .Stockholm  16,  Sweden. 
Cables  ;  Beijer 

Exporters  of  Wallboard,  Timber,  Tools, 
Machines,  General  Merchandise, 
Household  Articles  etc. 
Importers  of  Coal  &  Coke,  Metals, 
Iron,  Chemicals,  Textiles  etc. 

PETER  JENSEN  A/S 
b,  Hcstemoellcstracde, 

Copenhagen  K.  Denmark. 

Cah/es ;  Ostjensen 

Exporters  of  Cheese 

^  RINGSTED  JERNSTOBERI  & 

.maskinfabrik  ltd., 

Ringsted,  Denmark. 

Cables :  Rimas  Ringsted 

Exporters  of  Road  Rollers 
and  Concrete  Machinery  j 

A.  M.  De  JONG  LTD. 

P.O.  Box  727,  Stockholm.  Sweden. 
Cables  Dejong 

Exporters  of  Building  Hardware. 
Sliding  Door  Hardware, 

1  Fibre  Track  and  Slides 

i 

VEJLF.  ALBI'MINFABRIK  A/S 

NORSK  FRUKTAROMA  A  S 

AUG.  SCHMITZ  &  CO.  A/B 

Vejle,  Denmark. 

Skien,  Norway. 

P.O.  Box  261,  Malmoe,  .Sweden. 

Cables :  Aroma  Skien,  Norway. 

Cables :  Danalbumin 

Cables :  Asociab 

Exporters  of  Flavours  for  the 

Exporters  of  Blood  Albumen 

Food  Industry 

Exporters  of  Textiles 

produced  at  present,  but  also  to  adapt  future  production 
to  the  market.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  keeping 
importers  informed  about  supplies  of  raw  materials.  To 
us  in  the  far-away  north  it  might  be  valuable  to  establish 
some  permanent  trade  organisation  in  the  Far  East  on  a 
Scandinavian  basis  involving,  of  course,  trade  fairs  from 
time  to  time. 

Since  the  war  Denmark  has  had  numerous  inquiries 
from  importers  in  the  Far  East  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
demand  for  nearly  all  sorts  of  goods.  Cheap  household 
goods  are  among  the  leading  items,  and  there  has  been 
some  speculation  as  to  whether  this  was  something  to 
take  up.  It  was  realised,  however,  that  Denmark  had  no 
chance  in  a  competition  with  the  big  industrial  powers 
because  of  our  comparatively  higher  wage-level.  On  the 
whole  it  can  be  said  that  Denmark  is  more  inclined  to 
produce  quality  goods  rather  than  enter  into  price- 
competitions.  A  quick  glance  through  official  statistics 
shows  that  dairy  products,  as  far  as  value  is  concerned, 
form  the  leading  exports  to  the  East.  Next  come 
machinery,  tools  and  pharmaceutical  goods.  A  general 
increase  in  Danish  exports  to  Asian  countries  would  prob¬ 
ably  fall  within  these  fields.  One  thing  is  certain — many 
Danish  industrialists  and  business  people  are  now,  to 
an  increasing  extent,  taking  the  Eastern  markets  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  their  planning  for  the  future.  Most  of  the 
smaller  countries,  of  course,  looked  at  the  pre-war  big 
power’s  trade  monopolies  in  these  markets  with  the 
strongest  disapproval.  Now  it  is  hoped  that  the  days  of 
preferential  trade  and  commercial  barriers  have  come 


to  an  end  and  that  the  independent  Asian  nations  will 
discover  the  advantages  of  trading  with  the  smaller 
European  nations  as  well. 

In  Denmark  we  are  confident  that  the  present  low 
figures  in  our  statistics  of  trade  with  Asia  will  gradually 
rise  in  years  to  come,  but  we  are  also  aware  that  an  effort 
is  required  on  our  part.  The  interest  in  Danish  goods, 
which  has  been  expressed  by  many  business  men  in  Asia 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  has  brought  about  a  growing 
activity  among  our  trade  organisations.  Many  private 
Danish  business  people  have  travelled  to  the  East  in 
order  to  explore  the  markets,  while  recently  an  unofficial 
delegation  of  traders  visited  India,  and  other  similar 
business  trips  are  planned. 

Now  that  the  countries  in' Asia  are  going  through 
a  period  of  development  it  is  only  logical  to  conclude  by 
pointing  out  one  obvious  Scandinavian  export  item — 
technical  skill.  As  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
industries  is  the  main  point  in  all  planning  in  the  Far 
East  it  should  be  remembered  that  also  the  smaller 
countries  have  experts  who  are  willing  to  place  their 
knowledge  at  these  countries’  disposal.  It  is  our  hope 
that  in  spite  of  “  cold  ”  and  “  shooting  ”  wars,  the 
planned  development  programmes  in  the  Far  East — the 
Colombo  Plan,  the  Point  4  Programme  and  the  different 
local  development  plans — will  be  carried  out  uninter¬ 
rupted,  not  with  an  eye  on  narrow  commercial  considera¬ 
tions,  but  in  the  belief  that  a  decent  standard  of  living  is 
every  human  being’s  birthright — and  the  one  and  only 
means  of  securing  a  lasting  peace. 
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Finland’s  Trade  with  Asia 

By  Aimo  Paloluoma  (Helsinki) 


The  trade  between  Finland  and  Asia  has  always  been 
relatively  limited.  In  the  late  ’thirties,  for  instance, 
only  about  one  per  cent  of  Finlands’  total  foreign 
trade  was  carried  on  with  Asia.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
quite  natural.  As  a  young  independent  nation  born 
during  the  first  World  War,  Finland  had  to  make 
great  endeavours  to  expand  her  industries  and  to  stabilise 
her  economy,  which  efforts  were,  in  fact,  successfully 
carried  on  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  In  order  to  pay  for 
her  imports  of  indispensable  production  machinery,  raw 
materials  and  consumer  goods,  Finland  had  to  find 
markets  for  her  exports  in  Europe  and  in  the  Americas. 

By  1938,  85  per  cent,  of  Finland’s  total  exports  con¬ 
sisted  of  wood  and  paper  industry  products,  while  dairy 
and  other  edible  products,  mostly  butter,  comprised  eight 
per  cent.,  metal  industry  products  3.5  per  cent.,  and  other 
pr(xlucts — textiles,  minerals,  etc. — 3.5  per  cent.  Timber 
and  wood  industry  products  were,  with  the  exception  of 
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plywood,  naturally  exported  only  in  limited  quantities  to 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  In  1938 — to  give  an  example— 
India,  Malaya,  Ceylon  and  Indonesia  were  among  the 
eleven  biggest  buyers  purchasing  Finnish  plywood  for  tea 
and  rubber  chests.  Of  the  total  paper  exports  60  per  cent, 
comprised  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp.  •  In  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  only  Japan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
purchasers  of  these  commodities,  although  some  quanti¬ 
ties  were  sold  to  India  and  China  as  well.  Newsprint  and 
other  varities  of  paper,  and  also  board,  were,  however,^ 
exported  to  practically  every  destination  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  In  addition  to  the  goods  mentioned  above,  other 
Finnish  products  exported  to  Asia  consisted  of  bobbins 
and  reels,  cheese,  matches,  buttons,  potassium  chlorate, 
and  granite  (to  the  Pacific  only).  Some  Finnish  metal 
products  had  a  good  market  especially  in  China. 

As  regards  Finland’s  imports  from  Asia,  they 
covered  a  wide  range  of  goods,  such  as  rubber  (Malaya), 
rice  (Burma),  wool  (Australia),  groundnut  cakes  (India), 
groundnuts  (China),  fruit  (Australia),  tea  (India  and 
Ceylon),  sugar  cane  (Indonesia),  coffee  and  tobacco 
(Indonesia),  hemp  (Philippines),  cotton  waste  (India), 
cotton  yarns  and  textiles  (Japan),  jute  (Pakistan),  coir 
yarn  (India),  silk  (Japan),  animal  hair  (China),  hides  and 
skins  (India  and  Australia),  tin  (Indonesia),  wolfram 
(China),  palm  oil  and  coconut  oil  (Ceylon),  oilseeds  and 
vegetable  oils  (India),  spices  (India),  buttons  (Japan),  etc. 

After  the  second  World  War  great  political  changes 
have  taken  place  in  Asia,  new  independent  states  have 
been  bom,  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  logical  that  Finland 
has  begun  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  markets  of  fhe 
East.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Finland’s  trade  with 
Asia  is  on  the  increase. 

Changes  have  occurred  in  Finland  as  regards  the 
range  of  export  products.  Timber  and  paper  still  cover 
over  four-fifths  of  Finland’s  total  exports,  but  new  products 
have  been  added  to  this  group.  Exports  of  edible  pro¬ 
ducts  (except  cheese)  have  greatly  decreased  and  their 
previous  share  in  the  experts  is  being  replaced  by 
the  products  of  the  metal  industry,  which  during  and 
after  the  war  has  greatly  expanded,  both  regarding  otup’it 
and  variety.  Its  range  covers  a  wide  field,  from  ocean¬ 
going  ships  to  tiny  radiosondes  and  other  delicate  instru¬ 
ments. 
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Finland’s  trade  is  at  present  liveliest  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries  in  Asia;  — 

(Slaiistics  in  million  marks;  646  marks  equal  £1) 


Total 

Finnish 

Finnish 

Country 

trade 

exports 

imports 

1951 

1951 

1950 

1951 

1950 

India 

2,194,6 

1,399,3 

576,9 

795,3 

217,9 

Malaya 

2,062,9 

132,8 

89,6 

1,930,1* 

483,7 

Pakistan 

1,771,7 

191,% 

130,8 

1, 473,9*  • 

361,4 

Japan 

989,1 

685,6 

243,4 

303,5 

351,7 

Indonesia 

920,6 

385,2 

82,3 

535,4 

392,6 

Ceylon 

553,6 

336,7 

191,6 

216,9 

111,0 

China 

346,9 

178,9 

68,8 

168,0 

44,1 

Hong  Kong... 

312,9 

298,2 

94,8 

14,7 

3,1 

Australia 

5,860,6 

3,838,4 

1,015,9 

2,022,2 

1,696,6 

New  Zealand 

763,5 

152,7 

88,7 

610,8 

130,1 

*  mostly 

rubber 

«« 

mostly  cotton 

After  the  war,  Finland  signed  trade  agreements  with 
India,  Indonesia,  and  Japan.  These  cover  the  exchange 
of  the  goods  listed  below. 

India.  Finnish  goods  exported  to  India  include: 
cellulose,  pulp,  newsprint,  various  paper  qualities,  board, 
wallboards,  timber,  paper  tubes  and  bobbins,  reels, 
cement  bags,  electric  products,  prefabricated  timber 
houses,  cheese  and  potassium  chlorate,  etc.  Indian 
export  goods;  Casings,  tobacco,  hides  and  skins,  spices, 
jute  products,  tea,  coffee,  shellac,  coir  yarn,  groundnuts. 


linseed,  vegetable  oils,  cotton  yarns,  chemicals,  essential 
oils,  mica,  animal  hairs,  etc. 

Indonesia.  Finnish  export  goods  included  in  the  trade 
agreement  with  Indonesia  are  about  the  same  as  those  in 
the  Indo-Finnish  agreement;  furthermore,  matches  and 
plywood  for  teachests  are  exported  to  this  destination. 
Finland  will  import  tea,  spices,  rubber,  tobacco,  tin,  rattan, 
paraffin,  palm  oil,  copra  and  coffee. 

Japan.  Rayon  pulp  and  sulphite  pulp  are  the  main 
Finnish  export  goods  in  this  agreement.  Finland  imports 
shijvplates,  steel  strips,  fishing  nets,  cotton  and  woolle.i 
yarns,  textiles  and  chemicals. 

Although  the  bulk  of  Finland’s  foreign  trade  is 
still  carried  on  with  Europe  and  the  western  hemisphere, 
Finland  is.  however,  keenly  endeavouring  to  expand  her 
trade  with  the  East.  Consequently.  Finnish  business  men 
have,  in  increasing  numbers,  paid  visits  to  countries  of  the 
Near  and  Far  East.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  as  regards 
Finland’s  diplomatic  representation,  that  the  Finnish 
Government  has  recently  established  a  Elation  in  Peking 
in  addition  to  those  already  existing  in  New  Delhi  and 
Sydney.  Further,  the  Finnish  Minister  to  Turkey  is  now 
accredited  to  Karachi  and  Teheran  as  well. 

Except  for  her  traditional  export  articles,  wood  and 
paper  industry  products,  of  which  Finland  is  one  of  the 
biggest  exporters  in  the  whole  world.  Finland  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  even  other  goods,  especially  her  metal 


BUSINESS  CONTACTS  WITH  FINLAND 

THE  FINNISH  FOREIGN  TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

is  at  your  disposal  in  establishing  contacts  with  reliable  Finnish  firms.  The  Association 
is  also  prepared  to  supply  you  with  essential  information  on  Finland’s  foreign  trade 
and  production,  as  well  as  on  the  country’s  import  needs. 

This  service  is  free  of  charge. 

Furthermore,  through  the  Association  Finnish  technical  experts  offer  their  services  in 
the  planning  of  new  industries  abroad. 


“FINNISH  TRADE  REVIEW" 

is  a  bimonthly,  published  by  the  Finnish  Foreign  Trade 
Association  since  1930  and  spread  among  businessmen  and 
economic  circles  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

The  periodical  brings  to  its  readers  fresh  news  on  Finnish 
production,  exports  and  imports,  as  well  as  flashes  of  the 
social  and  the  cultural  life  in  Finland. 

In  innumerable  cases  new,  useful  contacts  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  between  Finnish  and  foreign  businessmen  through  the 
intermediation  of  this  paper.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  it 
regularly. 

The  annual  subscription  fee  is  . . .  £2  -  10-0 


“THE  FINNISH  FOREIGN 
TRADE  DIRECTORY” 

is  a  reliable  guide  to  contacts  with  Finnish  exporters,  import¬ 
ers,  shippers,  bankers,  etc. 

A  new'edition  (1952-53)  will  be  issued  next  autumn. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Directory  its 
advertising  pages  are  available  also  for  a  limited  number  of 
prominent  foreign  suppliers,  buyers,  bankers,  etc. 

It  pays  to  secure  space,  as  the  Directory  will  for  the  next 
two  years  be  used  daily  in  the  offices  of  industrial  and 
business  firms,  bankers,  etc.  in  the  whole  country. 

The  price  of  the  Directory  is  £1  -  10  -  0 
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industry  products,  to  the  markets  of  the  East.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  Finland 
is  also  able  to  give  technical  assistance  in  establishing  of 
w(x>d  and  paper  industries,  as  well  as  in  other  lines  of 
production.  At  the  moment  there  are  already  a  few 
Finnish  experts  in  Asia  helping  to  put  up  new  industries. 
Increasing  numbers  of  Finnish  engineers  are  prepared  to 
place  their  knowledge,  experience  and  technical  skill  at  the 
disposal  of  the  rising  industries  of  the  East. 


Norways  Trade 
with  Asia 


■j^ORWEGIAN  imports  from  Asia  and  Australia  as 
-*■  ^  well  as  from  Africa  have  increased  steadily  during  the 


post-war  period.  Where  pre-war  purchases  from  these 
continents  made  up  approximately  6  per  cent,  of  Norway’s 
total  imports  before  the  war.  this  figure  has  now  risen  to  ^ 
over  10  per  cent.  Norwegian  exports  to  these  three 

Vi 

continents,  on  the  other  hand,  now  comprise  roughly  11 
per  cent,  of  that  country’s  total  exports,  against  slightly  i 
over  8  per  cent,  for  the  immediate  pre-war  years.  Of  the  I 
three.  Asia  ranks  first  in  importance  for  Norwegian  foreign 
trade.  Africa  .second,  and  Australia  and  the  Pacific 
countries,  third. 

As  the  following  table  shows.  Norway’s  trade  with 
Asia  during  the  first  six  months  of  1951  increased  in  r 
volume,  in  some  cases  quite  considerably,  as  compared  with  I 
the  same  period  of  I  <^50.  | 

IMPORTS  EXPORTS  ' 


Country 

Jan.-June 

Jan.-June 

19.S1 

19.50 

1951 

1950 

(in 

1.000  Norwegian  kroner) 

Burma 

310 

1.347 

5,747 

814 

Ceylon 

2.771 

1.837 

2,784 

1,248 

China 

7.592 

7,157 

3,310 

4,234 

Philippines  . 

20.924 

8,338 

8,455 

708 

India  . 

14.185 

14.492 

25,848 

10,582 

Indonesia  ..  . 

1.5.170 

6,522 

4,181 

1,014 

Japan 

4.714 

28.342 

10,418 

5,328 

Nepal  and  Bhutan 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Pakistan  .  .  . 

I.33« 

1.229 

5,827 

1,678 

Siam  . 

1.481 

2.057 

4,501 

2,785 

Viet  Nam  . 

— 

•> 

398 

643 

Hong  Kong 

224 

51 

13,018 

8,589 

Malaya 

20.664 

17.866 

6,782 

3,381 

Other  British  possessions 

In  Asia 

274 

27-7 

490 

569 

French  India  . 

— 

— 

5 

— 

Portuguese  ptrssessions 
in  Asia 

_ 

— 

113 

93 

?52 
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Norway  and  Asia 

By  Helge  Groth  (Oslo) 


The  Norwegians  have  always  been  a  nation  of  sea¬ 
farers.  and  their  contacts  with  the  East  date  from 
earliest  times,  when  the  Vikings  voyaged  to  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Miklegard  (Constantinople)  the 
ancient  Norsemen  exchanged  their  goods  with  the  trades¬ 
men  of  the  Orient  and  at  times  also  served  in  the  guard 
of  the  Emperor.  To  Constantinople  they  also  often  went 
the  Eastern  way  ”  across  the  Baltic,  along  the  rivers 
of  Russia  to  the  Black  Sea  and  thus  got  into  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  peoples  of  Asian  origin.  The  contacts  and  the 
cultural  exchange  are  evidenced  by  many  finds,  and  in 
Norwegian  literature,  arts  and  handicrafts  of  those 
times  many  Oriental  motives  may  be  traced. 

The  craving  for  indepiendence  and  adventure  which 
has  always  formed  part  of  the  Norwegian  character,  led 
many  Norwegians,  mainly  during  winter  time,  to  seek 
the  products  of  more  refined  cultures  on  their  vast 
voyages  towards  the  South  of  Europe  and — from  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century — also  to  the  Far  East  and 
the  Americas.  Asia  for  centuries  was  to  the  Norwe¬ 


gians  the  symbol  of  romance  and  fantastic  wealth,  the 
wonderland  of  a  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  As  the 
contacts  between  Norway  and  Asia  grew  and  through 
the  establishments  of  regular  lines— by  sea  and  air — this 
picture  of  Asia  became  more  realistic-  Thousands  of 
Norwegian  sailors  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  condi¬ 
tions  in  Asia  as  they  were,  and  learnt  to  look  with 
admiration  at  the  fine  things  many  of  those  old  cultures 
had  produced,  to  respect  their  moral  and  philosophical 
traditions,  but  also  to  observe  the  Asians’  vast  needs,  the 
suffering  of  millions,  the  backwardness  of  many  political, 
social,  economic,  educational  and  hygienic  conditions. 
This  “  Norway  afloat  ”  helped  to  prepare  among  the 
Norwegian  population  a  feeling  of  responsibility  con¬ 
cerning  these  faraway  areas,  which  were,  however,  day 
by  day,  being  brought  always  closer  as  time  and  distance 
decreased.  Since  the  Norwegians  had  gained  for  them¬ 
selves  the  adavntages  of  modern  social  democracy  they 
soon  also  wanted  the  same  criteria  to  bear  on  conditions 
in  Asia. 
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as  a  very  important  and  healthy  moral  asset  in  our 
present  world.  However,  I  think  in  principle  our 
people’s  feelings  are  in  line  with  those  of  the  Asians 
themselves.  This  may  be  proved  also  by  our  voting  on 
such  international  issues  as  the  Indonesian  conflict  and 
other  cases  where  the  future  of  formerly  dependent  areas 
or  the  status  of  minorities  have  been  involved.  It  has 
been  something  of  an  ambition  for  Norway’s  social 
democratic  government  internationally  to  voice  the 
opinion  of  a  small,  non-imperialist  country  on  matters 
concerning  Asia. 

Though  a  small  nation  of  between  3  and  4  millions, 
Norway  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  thinks  she  is 
in  a  position  to  offer  considerable  services  to  the  progress 
of  Asia.  She  has  among  other  things  a  merchant  fleet 
of  5.8  million  tons,  the  world’s  largest,  following  those  of 
the  United  States  and  Britain.  Of  this  fleet  about  80  to 
90  per  cent,  is  engaged  in  trade  between  foreign  countries 
and  a  considerable  part  is  running  in  regular  trade  or  is 
time-chartered  on  Asia  or  serves  as  tramps.  Of  her  total 
merchant  fleet  about  40  per  cent.,  or  2.8  million  tons, 
are  tankers:  in  this  tonnage  is  not  included  Norway’s 
considerable  whaling  fleet.  Norway  is  proud  that  her 
fleet  is  in  a  position  to  render  excellent  special  service  to 
carry  much-needed  goods  to  and  from  Asia’s  widely 
scattered  ports. 

Our  interests,  however,  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
this  important  field  of  international  trade  and  transport. 

Norway’s  outlwk  internationally  always  has  been  with  a  high  standard  of  living  and  education,  with  an 
decided  by  her  position  as  a  small  power,  a  power  with  advanced  and  well-established  social  democracy,  Norway 
no  imperialist  intentions  and  no  territorial  aspirations,  j^hle  to  render  considerable  assistance  also  in  other 
Peace  and  progress  in  the  world  both  spiritually  and  fields.  She  participates  in  the  U.N.  Extended  Technical 
materially  covered  her  needs  and  interests.  During  the  Assistance  Programme  which  she  supports  financially, 
post-war  years  the  Norwegians  have  been  developing  a  in  1951  she  recevied  for  expert  advice  and  studies  on 
new  “globe-embracing”  international  outlook  realising  social  welfare  a  number  of  students  from  Pakistan, 
that  the  whole  world  is  in  fact  a  single  entity  where  un-  Ceylon,  India  and  Syria.  Five  Indians  have  come  to 
rest,  want,  aggressiveness  or  failure— for  whatever  reason  Norway  to  study  economic  development  and  public 
and  wherever  it  be — are  the  responsibility  of  and  a  administration-  A  programme  to  receive  50-60  physicians 
challenge  to  us  all.  I  should  venture  to  claim  that  no-  and  nurses  from  Asia  has  now  been  worked  out. 
where  outside  Asia  itself  does  there  exist  a  more  sympa-  Norwegian  experts  have  been  sent  to  Asia  as  advisers, 
thetic  understanding  for  Asia’s  struggle  to  establish  her  chiefly  within  the  field  of  health  organisation.  Assistance 
independence,  develop  her  potentialities  and  contribute  to  may  also  be  rendered  in  the  following  fields:  chnical 
the  peace,  freedom  and  progress  of  the  world.  Perhaps  medicine  (ecxept  tropical  diseases),  surgery,  bacteriology, 
one  of  the  really  important  fields  where  it  should  be  pathology,  epidemiology  (especially  with  tuberculosis), 
possible  for  Asians  and  Scandinavians  to  meet  is  the  deep  Within  the  latter  field  Norwegian  doctors  have  been 
conviction  that  the  world  is  governed,  and  ought  to  be  working  in  India,  Pakistan  and  Thailand,  and  bacteri- 
governed,  also  by  strong  spiritual  values  and  moral  ologists  in  India  and  the  Philippines.  Outside  the 
integrity  and  that  physical  power — be  it  ever  so  indis-  U.N.  the  International  Tuberculosis  Campaign  was 
pensable  during  the  present  conditions — must  not  be  launched  as  a  common  Scandinavian  initiative  and  has 
allowed  to  dominate.  Even  if,  in  our  view,  the  idealism  performed  mass  injections  against  tuberculosis  in  Pakistan 
so  marked  among  certain  Asian  leaders  may  sometimes  be  and  India.  In  the  war  in  Korea  Norway  has  also  been 
a  little  vague  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  take  taking  part  along  the  same  humanitarian  lines,  having  for 
identical  stands  on  certain  issues,  we  value  this  idealism  almost  a  year  been  nmning  a  field  hospital  closely  behind 


From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has  been 
known  for  its  wealth  in  gems  and  spices,  and  merehants 
from  Creeee,  Rome  and  China  carried  these  wares  to 
distant  markets. 

To-day,  the  chief  exports  are  tea,  rubber  and  coco¬ 
nut  products.  The  Dominion  of  Ceylon,  with  a  progressive 
Government  in  -power,  welcomes  trade  relations  with 
merehants  abroad. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Ceylon  trade  or  travel,  the 
London  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  at  4-6-8  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C.4,  will  be  plea.sed  to  assist  you. 

BANK  OF  CEYLON 


Office  at  G4o«ibe 


Nine  Braaeke*  in  Cejrlen 
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Ibe  front  line.  Funds  have  been  granted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  reconstruction  in  Korea,  and  in  collaboration 
with  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  plans  to  establish 
a  large  Scandinavian  University  Clinic  in  post-war  Korea 
are  teing  worked  out. 

Despite  the  small  population  and  the  dilficult  climatic 
and  geographic  conditions  of  the  country.  Norwegian  in¬ 
dustries  are,  as  a  whole,  highly  developed  and  especially 
in  such  fields  as  hydro-electric  power  plants,  electro¬ 
chemical  and  electro-metallurgical,  pulp  and  paper,  fishing 
and  canning  industries,  railway  and  bridge  building  in 
mountainous  .terrain,  etc.  A  special  organisation, 
NORENO,  was  founded  in  1950  to  operate  as  a  central 
office  for  qualified  enginering  companies  wishing  to  under¬ 
take  engineering  work  abroad 

In  our  attitude  to  Asian  problems,  political,  cultural, 
social  and  economic,  we  want  above  all  to  be  constructive 
and  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Asia.  In  a  nation  that  only  since  1905  has  had 
a  foreign  policy  of  her  own  the  keen  interest  taken  in 
Asian  problems  and  the  clear  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  these  problems  to  the  world  as  a  whole  is  note¬ 
worthy.  The  future  of  Asia  within  a  constantly  extend¬ 
ing  world  of  collaborating  democracies — that  is  the  vision 
deep  in  the  minds  of  our  people  and  one  of  the  important 
objects  to  which  our  Government  wants  to  consecrate  its 
efforts. 


SWEDISH  MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  CHINA 

By  Arvid  Bafverfeldt  (Mission  Director,  Church  of  Stceden) 


SINCE  about  1850  Swedish  missionaries— in  the  service 
of  the  Leipzig  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission— have 
been  working  among  the  Tamils  in  South  India.  In 
1901  the  Church  of  Sweden  Mission  was  given  a  field 
of  her  own  in  the  Tamil  area  for  mission  activities,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  first  world  war  in  1914  the  CSM  had 
to  take  over  the  responsibility  also  for  the  German  field. 

An  indigenous  church  was  built  up  by  the  two 
missions  in  co-operation.  In  1919  the  Tamil  Evangelical 
(  Lutheran  Church  (TELC)  was  constituted  and  organised 
'  as  an  Indian  church  body,  whose  constitution  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  CSM  Board  and  the  TELC  Synod  in  1921. 
A  Swedish  missionary  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  church 
to  be  elected  by  the  Synod.  The  missbn  organisation, 
however,  was  still  in  function  as  an  independent  body  and 
j  responsible  for  the  evangelistic  work  and  for  the  higher 
\  schools.  The  parish  work  and  the  lower  schools  were  under 
the  management  of  the  church  council.  The  TELC  became 
a  member  of  the  Federation  of  Lutheran  Churches  in  India 
in  1926. 

Today,  the  TELC  is  growing  in  strength  and  stability 
and  is  progressing  along  the  lines  of  self-support,  self- 
I  propagation  and  self -administration  so  as  to  ^  ready  to 


accept  many  responsibilities  which  have  hitherto  rested  with 
the  Mission.  Certain  institutions  of  special  character  such 
as  deaconess  work,  medical  work,  youth  work  and  pioneer 
evangelism  are  administered  by  special  boards  of  manage¬ 
ment.  having  their  own  budgets.  The  service  of  the 
missionaries  is  concentrated  on  the  pioneer  work. 

The  missionaries  are  full  members  the  indigenous 
church  during  their  stay  in  India,  in  personal  matters 
(hey  are  independent  of  the  church.  Their  housing, 
salaries,  allowances,  travelling,  etc.,  are  fixed  and  paid 
by  the  Home  Board.  The  mission  organisation  is  still  in 
force,  as  the  CSM  in  India  is  a  registered  body  in  the 
Republic,  the  governing  body  consisting  of  a  field  secre¬ 
tary  a.ssisted  by  two  missionaries.  The  total  number  (rf 
missionaries  working  in  South  India  is  51. 

The  Bishop  of  the  church  (the  “  Bishop  of 
Tranquebar  ”)  is  nominated  by  the  Home  Board  after 
election  in  the  Synod.  The  church  has  approximately 
.5^,000  members  and  57  Tamil  pastors  working  in  the 
parishes.  In  six  high  schools,  in  middle  schwls  and 
elementary  schools  there  are  some  22.000  young  people 
receiving  education.  In  the  medical  work  two  outstay¬ 
ing  hospitals  may  be  mentioned:  Tirupputtur  Main 


'IP. 

Fiospital  aiul  Coimbalore  Bye  Hospital,  the  latter  iiiuler 
Indian  leadership.  In  I ‘>50  in-patients  numbered  2,65‘)  and 
out-patients  about  37,.^f)0. 

In  certain  areas,  such  as  the  Coimbatore  district. 
I!. ere  have  been  mass  movements  towards  Christianity. 
Sometimes  a  whole  village  is  baptised,  but  the  lack  of 
personnel  is  a  great  hindrance  in  these  endeavours.  The 
work  is  hampered.  U)o.  by  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
people  are  very  poor,  as  they  belong  to  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  rural  population.  The  famine  during  the  last  four 
years  has  brought  starvation  to  thoiusands  of  people,  and 
the  resources  of  the  mission  for  social  work  have  lieen 
strained  to  the  utmost. 

SwodoiTs  Trade  with 

By  a  Spet'ial 

Swedish  Miiustcr  lo  India.  Mr.  F.  (i.  A.  Wijkman,  in 
.1.  a  iccent  speech  sliessed  the  fact  that  .Sweden  is  anxious  to 

assist  the  development  plans  of  the  Asian  countries  by 
sunpiying  capital  goods  and  by  providing  technical  advice  and 
services.  The  Minister  added  that  the  volume  of  trade  between 
Sweden  and  India  increased  bv  3(K)  per  cent,  between  1^4^ 
and  1950. 

I  he  latest  available  figures  show  that  this  trend  continued 
in  1951.  During  the  fiist  eleven  months  of  1951  Sweden's  total 
exports  to  Asia  amounted  to  312  million  Kr.  and  exports 
to  Austialia  were  valued  at  2K5  million  Kr.,  as  against  202  million 
and  127  million  Kr.  respectivelv,  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1950. 

Sweden's  imports  from  Asia  amounted  to  664  million  Kr. 
during  the  first  II  months  of  1951.  showing  a  very  considerable 
increase  as  against  tbe  corresponding  period  of  1950.  when  they 
reached  398  million  Kr. 

Jan. -Nov.  1951  1950 


Impori.s 

Exiwris 

Im  iwrix 

E.x'IHtris 

Un 

.000  Swcdi.vh 

Crowns) 

Burma 

4,823 

2.195 

2,648 

884 

Siam 

8.887 

11,237 

7,470 

8.  .561 

Malaya  «!fc  Borneo 

1 28.759 

18.765 

69.425 

13,4.32 

Indonesia 

42.697 

38.725 

20.450 

21,250 

Indo-C'hina 

5 

2.589 

8 

1.381 

Philippines 

26,560 

4.815 

5,627 

3,083 

China 

47.141 

8.274 

23.822 

20.932 

Formosa 

427 

427 

— 

— 

Hong  Kong 

.3.557 

31.641 

— 

— 

Japan 

62.807 

39,093 

25,887 

24,844 

Sweden's  trade 

with  Asia  and  the  Far 

East  is 

of  long 

standing,  dating  from  the  founding  of  the  Ciothenburg  East 
India  Company  in  1731.  For  about  a  century  the  departure  and 
arrival  of  this  company's  ships  to  and  from  the  Far  East  were 
the  events  in  the  commercial  life  of  Gothenburg.  The  outward¬ 
going  cargoes  consisted  mostly  of  .Swedish  steel  products  and 
timber.  On  their  return  tripis  the  ships  brought  home  tea.  spices, 
china,  cloth,  sandalwood,  and  other  articles.  The  company  was 
dussolved  in  1813. 

From  1813  up  to  1907  there  was  no  regular  .service  betwt  m 
the  East  Asiatic  markets  and  Sweden,  but  in  1907  the  first 
vessel  of  the  .Swedish  East  Asiatic  Line  left  (iothenburg  for  the 
Far  East. 

The  greatest  part  of  .Swedish  trade  with  Asia  goes  through 
the  Port  of  Gothenburg.  According  lo  the  figures  supplied  by 
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lit  Madras  llic  niissioit  has  Itccii  inotrporaled  with 
the  church  in  the  CJiirukul  theological  scInHtl,  where 
I'aslors  for  the  Famil  church  are  trained.  Tw'o  mission¬ 
aries  and  t'.vo  Indian  jtastors  have  been  working  there 

а. s  professors.  At  the  same  time  there  are  many  forms 
of  activity  among  the  younger  generation  For  instance, 
the  Christian  .Student  Movement  has  organised  branch 
stKieties  in  the  schools  and  a  youth  centre  and  settlement 
has  been  started  in  Madurai. 

The  situation  in  India  calls  for  a  deejier  and  wider 
co-operation  among  the  Christians  there.  Since  1926 
most  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  India  have  joined  in  a 
federation  and  it  is  hof^d  that  all  Lutherans  in  India, 
about  half  a  million,  will  unite  in  the  near  future. 

Asia  and  the  Far  Fast 

Citr  respondent 

the  Fort  auihoritie.s,  import.s  from  Asia  to  (iothenburg  alo.,e 
amounted  in  1950  to  more  than  6(K),000  tons,  of  which  550.(i0) 
tons  were  mineral  oils.  Duiing  the  first  six  months  of  1951  thi. 
inc'cased  to  nearly  4(K).(X)t)  tons,  of  which  340.0(X)  tons  we  c 
mineial  oils.  Other  imports  were  jute  and  jute  goods,  foremosi 
fiom  India  and  Fakistan;  cotton  and  cotton  goods  from  Japan 
and  China;  fruit  from  Ceylon;  oil  cakes  from  China  and  Burma; 
lubber  from  Malaya  and  Indonesia;  rice  from  .Siam,  and  tea. 
spices,  and  timber  from  dillerent  parts  of  the  Far  East. 

In  1950  exports  Irom  the  Fort  of  (iothenburg  to  Asian  ports 
amounted  to  about  I75.(MX)  tons,  out  of  which  paper  and  card¬ 
board  amounted  to  50,(XX)  tons.  India,  China,  .Malaya,  Fakistan 
and  Falestine  were  the  largest  importers.  In  1950  nearly  30.00(1 
Ions  of  paper  pulp  were  carried  from  (iothenburg  to  japan,  and 
lo  India  6.(XX)  tons,  rhere  have  been  remarkable  exports  in  the 
last  years  of  old  newspapers  and  other  waste  paper  to  India. 
Fakistan  and  Arabia.  Nowadays,  just  as  2(X)  years  ago,  valuable 
exports  of  machinery,  iron  and  ironware  arc  shipped  from  Sweden 
to  Asia.  The  largest  importers  are  India,  Japan.  China  and 
Fakistan.  Considerable  quantities  of  wooden  goods  arc  ship¬ 
ped  to  India  and  Ceylon.  Malaya,  Indonesia  and  Arabia  arc 
importers  of  .Swedish  matches,  while  during  recent  years  cement 
lias  been  exported  to  India. 

According  to  Swedish  statistics.  .Sweden,  during  19.M), 
imported  from  Malaya  rubber  to  the  value  of  over  34  million 
Kr..  from  Indonesia  to  the  value  of  over  3  million  Kr.,  while 
jute  exports  from  Pakistan  were  worth  over  7  million  Kr.  and 
raw  cotton  over  1  million  Kr. 

In  1950  .Sweden's  exports  of  pulp  to  Japan  amounted  lo  over 
19.5  million  Kr.,  and  to  India  to  over  3  million  Kr.,  while  the 
exports  of  paper  and  newsprint  were  valued  at  10  million  Kr.  to 
India.  2  million  Kr.  to  Pakistan,  over  15  million  Kr.  to  Australia, 
over  3  million  Kr.  lo  Indonesia,  and  nearly  8  million  Kr.  to 
China. 

Of  Sweden's  imports  from  Australia  in  1950  60  per  cent,  of 
the  value  was  derived  from  wool  imports  and  about  35  per  cent, 
from  wheat  and  fruit  imports.  In  1952  Sweden  hopes  to  import 

б. (XX)  tons  of  wool  and  2,(XX)  tons  of  lead  from  Australia,  in 
addition  to  wheat,  maize,  oats,  apples,  pears  and  dried  fruit. 

In  1950  pulp  and  paper  products  amounted  to  45  per  cent., 
timber  to  33  per  cent,  and  machinery  to  about  10  per  cent,  of 
Sweden's  total  exports  to  Australia.  In  1952  .Sweden  hopes  lo 
extend  the  exports  to  Australia  of  these  traditional  Swedish  goods, 
as  well  as  to  export  equipment  for  engineering  projects  and  pre¬ 
fabricated  timber  houses. 
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Important 

for 

Business  Men . . . 

interested  in  trade 
with  Asia  and  the 
Pacific: 

ASIA  REPORT,  the  monthly  intelligence 
eport  on  trade  and  economic  activities 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (including 
Australia),  prepared  by  our  expert  re¬ 
search  staff  and  incorporating  up  to  the 
minute  information  from  our  overseas 
correspondence. 

ASIA  REPORT  is  now  being  published 
in  a  new,  enlarged  form. 

Annual  subscription  :  £2-2-0 

Write  for  gpeeimt^p  ropy  to  : 

ASIA  REPORT,  Eastern  World  Ltd., 
i.*),  Dorset  Street,  London,  W.l. 


STENTOR  RADIOFABRIKK  A/S. 
Trondheim,  Norway. 

(Cables;  "  Stentor.") 

Car  radio  with  short  wave 
Commercial  Receivers. 

K.  A.  J.  CHOTIRMALL  &  CO. 

Generai  Exporters,  Importers  and 
Manufacturers’  Representatives. 

!  35  Wyndham  St.,  Hong  Kong. 

'  (Cal>|ps:  "  Chotirinall.”) 

LEONARD  PLEWS,  STOCKDALE 
&  CO.,  LTD. 

Cl'i'co  Printers. 

Lloyd’s  Hoiise,  18/22  Lloyd  St., 
Manchester,  2. 

Telephone-.  Deansgate  2967/8, 
(Cables;  “  Pellucid,  Manchester.”) 

We  specialise  in  all  styles  of  Printed 
Cottons  for  Far  Eastern  markets — 
produced  on  our  own  machines 

E  P  A  TRADING  LTD. 

140.  Park  Lane,  London,  W.l. 
Cables:  “EPATRA,  LONDON.” 

Textile  Converters 
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GUTHRIE  &  CD..  LTD. 

BAST  INDIA  AND 

GBNBRAL  MERCHANTS  &  AGEN'IS 
5QI5i,  GRAcacHORCu  St.,  liONOoN,  R.C.;i 
Tel.  Mjansion  House  1301. 
Telei/rams .  ‘‘Guthrie,  Phene,  liOndon," 
Hbad  OmcE ;  Sinoapork 


THE  ELECTRIC  METER  CO. 
Castor  Road.  Brixham.  England 
Export  enquiries  welcomed  for  recon¬ 
ditioned  Quarterly  and  Prepayment 
meters.  Immediate  delivery. 


GLASGOW  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD. 

212,  St.  James'  Road,  Glasgow,  C.4. 
Cables:  "  Undefeated.  Glasgow  " 

Manufacturers  of  "Argyle”  Pedal  Cycles 

J.  &  R.  HOWIE,  LTD. 
Hurlfo.d  Wo.'ks,  Kilmarnock 
Cables-  “  Hn'i-ie,  HarUo'd" 

Manufacturers  of  Sanitary  Fireclay 
and  Drainage  Materials 

THE  DISTILLERS  COMPANY  LTD. 
Torphichen  St.  Edinburgh 
Cables:  "  Distillers,  Edinburnh  " 

Manufacturers  of  Yeast  for  Baking 
and  Medicinal  Purposes 


SWEDISH  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

FLAG  BRAND 


A  Quality  Superior 
to  Specifications 


British : 

B.S.  12:  1947  and  1370:  1947 


Manufactured  in  Sweden  by  the  factories  of 


The  Swedish  Cement  Sales  Corporation 

Mail  and  Cable  : 

QEIMIEINfr  A 

MAJL  M|0 
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Main  Line  Locomotives  for  South  Australia 


The  Lady  Norrie,  one  of  len  1760  h.p.  diesel-electric 
locomotives  being  built  by  the  South  Australian  Government 
Railways,  is  the  first  main  line  diesel-electric  locomotive  to 
enter  regular  service  in  Australia. 

These  locomotives  have  ‘English  Electric’  diesel-electric 
power  equipment  and  will  be  used  in  pairs  for  hauling  the 
*  Overland  Limited  Express  ’  and  600  ton  freight  trains  over 
the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges,  where  the  ruling  gradient  is  I  in  40. 


The  new  motive  power  will  enable  accelerated  schedules  to  be 
run.  increasing  the  traffic  capacity  of  the  line,  and  will  postpone 
the  necessity  for  doubling  the  track  over  this  section. 
Diesel-electric  traction  equipment  of  ‘English  Electric’ 
manufacture,  including  numerous  complete  locomotives 
and  trains,  is  in  service  in  many  countries  throughout 
the  world  including  Britain,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Malaya,  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania. 


The  ENGLISH  ELECTRIC  Company  Limited 

QUEENS  HOUSE.  KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C.2 
Traction  Departpnent,  London 

Works:  STAFFORD  •  PRESTON — ►  ^R  U  G  B  Y  •  BRADFORD  '  LIVERPOOL 
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CHLORINE 


A  HUMORED  years  ago  in  Great 
Britain  typhoid  fever  and  cholera 
were  common  water-borne  diseases.  To¬ 
day  cholera  is  unknown  and  an  outbreak 
of  typhoid  makes  front  page  news.  This 
improvement  in  public  health  reflects  the 
unremitting  care  of  all  concerned  with 

water  purification.  Of  the  major  defence 
measures  employed  against  pollution  and 
disease,  sterilisation  by  chlorine  is  one  of 
the  most  important.  Chlorine  is  a  very 
active  chemical  which  in  nature  is 
found  only  in  combination  with 
other  substances,  from  which  it 
must  be  isolated.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  common  salt 


in  which  chlorine  is  combined  with 
sodium.  The  passing  of  an  electric  current 
through  salt  splits  it  into  its  constituent 
elements  ai  id  releases  chlorine  in  the  form 
of  a  gre‘^nish-yellow  gas,  which  is  dried 
and  liq.iefied  and  so  made  available  for 
ready  transport  all  over  the  world. 

I  .C.  I .  are  large  manufacturers  of  chlorine  as 

w',,’11  as  producers  of  the  salt  from  which  it  is 
cibtained.  In  addition  to  having  many  uses 
as  a  sterilising  agent,  chlorine  is  an  im¬ 
portant  raw  material.  Textiles,  petrol, 
dyestuffs,  paper,  medicines,  in¬ 
secticides,  anaesthetics  and  dry- 
cleaning  fluids  all  need  chlorine  at 
some  stage  in  their  manufacture. 
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